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If the average man of today were questioned about the myth- 
ology of the moon his mind might revert to the beautiful Greek 


story of Selene, the moon goddess pausing in her nightly course 
across the heavens to stoop and kiss sleeping Endymion, the set- 
ting sun. This would very likely be about the extent of his in- 
formation, and his idea of both the imminence and the importance 
of moon myth would be correctly inferred from such an example 
—moon myths belong to the period of the pretty stories of Greek 
mythology. 

A little effort, however, addressed to discovering the extent 
and importance of moon myth would soon serve to disclose the 
fact that the moon has been of the very greatest importance in 
the thinking of all peoples from long before the dawn of history. 
Not only the Greeks had their moon goddess, but so did the 
Egyptians ; the Chaldeans were moon worshipers; the Phoenician 
“queen of heaven,” Astarte or Ashtaroth, was a moon goddess; 
the Romans had Luna, and only recently we see a dispute over the 
interpretation of certain inscriptions on clay tablets of the time 
of Hammurabi (2250 B. C.) and his father. The noted Assyri- 


1 Read at a joint meeting of the Medical History Club of Washington, 
D. C., and the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, April 29, 1914. 
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ologist, Prof. Delitzsch, in his book? “ Babel and Bible” has read 
upon them “ Yahveh is God,” while Chamberlain, the accomplished 
author of “ The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century,” insists 
that the correct reading is “ The Moon is God.” 

In addition to such facts as these he would learn that the 
savages all regard the moon with superstitious awe and that there 
was even a sect of early Christians—fourth century—who wor- 
shiped it in the person of the Virgin.* 

Such worship of the moon was in no wise merely an indul- 
gence in pretty fancies. The wise Socrates said at his trial “ You 
strange man, Meletus, are you seriously affirming that I do not 
think Helios and Selene to be gods, as the rest of mankind 
think?” while Anaxagoras was sentenced to death* and after- 
wards banished for calling the moon a lump of lifeless matter. 

Such deep-seated beliefs must have carried forward their 
effects into later generations and it will take only a little hunting 
to find them. Blackstone defines a person who is non compos 
mentis to be one “who has had understanding, but by disease, 
grief, or other accident, has lost the use of his reason, but that a 
lunatic is indeed properly one who hath lucid intervals, sometimes 
enjoying his senses, and sometimes not, and that frequently de- 
pending upon the change of the moon.” 

And finally, its very stronghold is found to be the nursery, for 
what child is not religiously taught the story of Jack and Jill. 
The fall of Jack and the “ tumbling after” of Jill are but the suc- 
cessive disappearance of the moon spots as the moon wanes.5 
Sut the names have a deeper significance. The name Jack is 
derived from a verb meaning “to increase,” and Jill from a verb 
meaning “to break up or dissolve,” so Jack and Jill are nothing 
more than personifications of the waxing and waning, and the 
water they went after is an indication of the dependence of the 
weather, in particular the rainfall, upon the moon. 

The prevalence of moon myth is thus seen to far exceed 


2 The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 1906. 

3 Cited by T. W. Slaughter, “ The Moon in Childhood and Folklore,” 
Am. Jour. Psych., April, 1902. 

Cited by Edward Clodd, “The Birth and Growth of Myth,” The 
Humboldt Library of Science, New York, 1884. 

5 Baring Gould, “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 
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what might have been our expectations. We will not therefore be 
surprised when we find that from the earliest days it has been 
believed to be responsible for very important effects both in the 
production and the modification of disease, both bodily and mental. 

The Greeks believed the moon influenced childbearing ;* Aris- 
totle believed in the influence of the moon on the body,’ and 
Galen asserted® that animals born when the moon was falciform or 
at the half quarter are weak, feeble and short lived, whereas 
those that are born at the full of the moon are healthy, vigorous 
and long lived. The Spartans believed® in the influence of the 
moon on life, while Hippocrates recommended”? that no physician 
be intrusted with the treatment of disease who was ignorant of 
the science of astronomy. Lord Bacon was convinced of the 
moon’s influence on the body, and it was recorded™ that he had 
a severe syncope whenever it was eclipsed, and Van Helmont’* 
thought wounds inflicted during periods of moon-light most diffi- 
cult to heal. 

During all this time innumerable treatises, books, papers in 
medical journals, etc., appeared bearing upon this subject. A 
doctor Mead,'* writing shortly after Newton, endeavored to 
demonstrate the influence of the sun and moon on the body (“ De 
Imperio Solis et Lunz in corpora humana et Morbis inde ori- 
undis”). Dr. Balfour'* wrote to the same effect (“‘ Treatise on 
the Influence of the Moon in Fevers,” 1784 and “ Treatise on 
Putrid Intestinal Remitting Fevers,” 1790). 

In the field of mental disease the literature is quite as rich. 
Daquin,?® an eminent French psychiatrist, said (“ Philosophie de la 
Folie,” 1791): “It is a well-established fact that insanity is a 
disease of the mind upon which the moon exercises an unquestion- 
able influence,” while Guislain’® (“‘Legdns Orales sur les Phré- 
nopathies,” 1852) reports a patient who became maniacal every 
twenty-eight days, the attacks returning with the full of the moon. 


6 Cited by Forbes Winslow, “ Light: Its Influence on Life and Health,” 
London, 1867. 


7 Winslow, /. c. 12 Winslow, 1. c 
8 Winslow, /. c. 13 Winslow, /. c 
® Winslow, /. c. 14 Winslow, /. c. 
10 Winslow, /. c. 15 Winslow, I. c 
11 Winslow, /. c. 16 Winslow, /. ¢ 
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References to these conceptions are frequent in literature. 
Shakespeare, in Antony and Cleopatra, makes Enobarbus speak 
of the moon as “sovereign mistress of true melancholy,” and 
Othello, when he hears of the murder of Roderigo, exclaims: 


“Tt is the very error of the moon, 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont, 
And makes men mad.” 


Milton, in Paradise Lost, referring to the effects of the moon, 
speaks of 


“Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness.” 


These illustrations are sufficient to show, not only the wide 
prevalence of the belief that the moon exercised a most important 
influence on man, but something of the character of that influence. 
It remains to see if we can throw light upon the explanation for 
such beliefs. 

The approach to no scientific coast is fraught with more danger 
or littered with the wreckage of more flimsily constructed theories, 
as well as carefully planned expeditions, than that of comparative 
mythology. The adventurous mariner upon the high seas of 
scientific speculation has been lured upon the rocks time after 
time by some fair Lorelei of his imagination when he has aban- 
doned the course laid down upon the chart by rigid scientific 
calculations. The way is full of dangers, the coast is rock bound, 
and there seems to be no opening in the white line of breakers. 
Yet each generation brings new energy and new faith to the quest, 
and the present is no exception. 

I have indulged in these few side remarks because I wish the 
difficulties and dangers surrounding any effort to interpret matters 
mythological to be appreciated and to prepare the reader for an 
interpretation that may fall short of his expectations. 

Failure in the past has been largely due to the mental attitude 
of the investigator who has been too prone to find explanations 
that satisfied his own standards of reasons, forgetting or failing 
to see that myths reach back into a remote antiquity, that they 
were born in the mind of primitive man, and that the ways of 
thinking of primitive man are not our ways. This failure to ap- 
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preciate the ways of thinking of primitive man is comparable to 
the very widespread attitude at present maintained toward the 
child. Many, perhaps most people regard the child simply as a 
small adult. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
child and primitive man live in a world very different from the 
world you and I live in and if we fail to understand this at the 
outset we will fail sto understand altogether the products of 
primitive, child-like minds. 

I have said that all sorts of theories have gone down to destruc- 
tion in an effort to effect a landing on the coast of comparative 
mythology. For a long time almost everything was conceived of 
as some variant of a solar myth—every straight line was a ray 
of the sun. Then there came the phallic theories, and the myths 
were loaded with all sorts of sexual significance, and the straight 
lines now received a phallic interpretation. Now we see that both 
the sun’s rays and the phallus are expressions of an underlying 
unity. 

As the energic concept, which for so long has done service in: 
the physical sciences, has been transferred to the mental realm we 
have come to conceive of the psyche as a manifestation of the great 
creative energy inherent in all life—an energy always stressed with 
possibilities for upward progress, always struggling, as Bergson 
would put it, to free itself from the restraints of matter—to be- 
come more and more spiritualized—in response to the all-pervad- 
ing poussée vitale. If you will bear this energic conception in 
mind it will help us in our efforts at interpretation. 

Starting then with this energic conception I will call the energy 
libido. If you think I am perhaps arbitrary in doing this I will 
only say that it would be quite impossible to defend these positions 
in detail in the limited space of such a paper as this. The first 
proposition that follows from these assumptions is that the moon 
is a libido symbol. Let me elaborate this a little to the end of 
clearness. 

The moon could hardly escape the observation of any one not 
blind. It is such a prominent feature of the heavens. Mankind 
must therefore, everywhere, have had their attention attracted 
towards it and given it no little interest. To attend to an object, 
to be interested in it, and to think about it means that we are ex- 
pending our energies upon it; we are giving of ourselves, so much 
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as is represented by our interest, to that object. That which we 
give is our libido, and so the object must stand for our libido or at 
least that part of our libido represented by the specific interest we 
have in it. 

The moon then being a libido symbol we should expect to find 
a certain type of phenomena would naturally result. Let us see 
if that is the case. 

A libido symbol is above all a symbol of energy. The moon 
then is first of all concentrated energy. Energy, however, is an 
abstract conception; it is either good or bad according to the ends 
to which it is directed. If we think of electricity as a concrete 
example we know it may be used to do constructive work, as in 
running a mill, or it may be destructive as in the lightning strokes. 
We should expect to find these two opposite kinds of effects, 
constructive and destructive, in man’s thinking about the moon. 
Do we? 

Diana,™* in her capacity as moon goddess, was worshiped as 
the goddess of fertility. She bestowed offspring, women in 
travail prayed to her, and she provided goodly crops for the 
farmers. Among the tribes of Geelvink Bay,’* in northwestern 
New Guinea, when the men are gone on a long journey the wives 
and sisters who remain at home sing to the moon and if its silver 
sickle is seen in the sky they raise a cry of joy. “ Now we see 
the moonand so do our husbands, and now we know that they are 
well; if we did not sing, they would be sick or some other mis- 
fortune would befall them.” The bad influences of the moon are 
especially frequent. Celsus was gravely suspicious’® of injuries 
likely to arise from injudicious exposure to the influence of the 
moon, especially before its conjunction with the sun. In Iceland 
it is said*® that “if a pregnant woman sit with her face turned 
toward the moon, her child will be a lunatic” (“ Legends of Ice- 
land,” collected by Jon Arnason, 1866). Jerome says :*? “ Luna- 
tics were not really smitten by the moon, but were believed to be 
so, through the subtlety of the demons, who by observing the 


17 T,. G. Frazer, “ The Golden Bough,” 3d ed., Part I, “The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings,” Vol. II, p. 128. 

18 Frazer, “ The Magic Art,” Vol. I., p. 125. 

19 Winslow, 1. c. 

20 Cited by Rev. Timothy Harley, “ Moon Lore,” London, 1885. 

21 Harley, /. c. 
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seasons of the moon sought to bring an evil report against the 
creature, that it might redown to the blasphemy of the Creator.” 
In 1843 Laycock, writing in the Lancet,?* says that it is still a 
popular opinion that epilepsy, insanity and asthma occur at inter- 
vals regulated by the moon, while in 1869 Dr. W. J. Moore,”* 
writing in the Indian Medical Gazette, feels called upon to 
criticize and explain the statement of a Dr. Peet that “ mariners 
heedlessly sleeping on deck, are at times quickly affected with 
night blindness, and the face becomes hideously swollen.” Finally 
the apprehension of a power not understood, of a great unknown 
force, the fear of mystery is well exemplified in the Tempest when 
Shakespeare makes Prospero say “ His mother was a witch, and 
one so strong that could control the moon.” 

This last quotation suggests that we might expect to find evi- 
dence of attempts to control the power of the moon, especially as 
we know that primitive man, by the use of magic, is everywhere 
busily engaged in efforts to direct and control the powers of nature 
to his advantage. The natives of German New Guinea reckon 
time by the moon.** They throw stones and spears at it to hurry 
it in its course and so hasten the return of absent friends. 

Similarly we might expect that we would find man, instead of 
trying to control the energy of the moon, would try to so regulate 
his conduct as to reap the advantages of it. An old work on 
superstition says*> “Whatever he would have to grow, he sets 
about it when she is in her increase; but for what he would have 
less he chooses her wane.” The phases of the moon have been 
observed for all important acts of life, such as tilling, building, 
marriages, bleeding, etc. The time for felling trees is during the 
moon’s wane, but the Wabondei of eastern Africa, when about to 
build a house, cut the posts when the moon is waxing,”* otherwise 
they would soon rot. 


22 T. Laycock, “On Lunar Influence, Being a Fourth Contribution to 
Proleptics,” Lancet, June 24, 1843. 

23 W. J. Moore, “On Maladies Attributed to Lunar Influence—Rheu- 
matism, Paralysis, Ocular, etc.,” The Indian Medical Gazette, September 
I, 1860. 

24 Frazer, “ The Magic Art,” Vol. I, p. 3109. 

25 Frazer, “The Golden Bough,” Part IV, “Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
p. 362. 

26 Frazer, “ Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” p. 365. 
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Another quality of energy which we might expect to find ex- 
emplified in moon myth on the general energic conception that we 
have adopted here is that the results are good when the energy is 
growing but evil when the energy is wasting away. This can be 
understood if we remember that the moon as an energy symbol 
represents the energy in man. Similarly the increase and de- 
crease of the moon may be representative, and therefore thought 
of as the cause of the increase or decrease of certain phenomena 
such as disease &c. Beliefs of this sort would naturally attach 
themselves to the phenomena of the waxing and waning which 
are such striking attributes of this orb, not only because of easy 
visibility, but because they recur at such short intervals that they 
run no risk of being overlooked. The waxing and waning and 
the periodicity of these changes are perhaps the most prominent 
of the characteristics of the moon to be woven into its mythology. 

Horace noted*’ the superiority of shell fish during the moon’s 
increase. Pliny had similar beliefs.** Dimerbrock said?® of the 
pestilence that ravaged Noyen in 1636 that it exercised its greatest 
ravages at the approach of the full moon and nearly all of those 
attacked at that time died. 

Hammet wrote*® that the only treatment given for mental 
diseases in Egypt consisted of pellets of the flesh of an indigenous 
serpent administered at the full of the moon. Warrich,** one time 
professor of clinical medicine in Vienna, the author of a method 
of treatment for tenia, recommended that it be followed during 
the waning moon. Adolphus*? was celebrated for his treatment 
of the itch, which consisted of rubbing the body with an ointment 
which he recommended be commenced when the moon was wan- 
ing. It is of course perfectly clear that, in these instances, the 
disease will disappear as the moon grows less. This way of think- 
ing about the influence of the moon is especially well shown by a 
Swedish superstition.** House-wives will not slaughter for the 
family during the wane of the moon lest the meat should shrivel 
and melt away in the pot. 


27 Winslow, /. c. 28 Winslow, 1. c. 

29 Cited by P. Foissac, “ The Influence of the Lunar Phases on the 
Physical and Moral Man,” St. Louis Med. and Surg. Jour., November, 1855. 

30 Foissac, /. c. 82 Foissac, /. c. 

31 Foissac, I. c. 83 Harley, /. c. 
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So man has come to formulate a belief in the sympathetic rela- 
tion between the moon and things upon this earth. Everything 
increases and decreases as it waxes and wanes. Such beliefs have 
had much to do in.controlling man’s conduct, particularly in his 
relations to nature. In Tusser’s “ Five Hundred Points of Hus- 
bandry,” we find the following agricultural directions: 


“ Sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon; 
Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soon; 
That they with the planet may rest and rise, 
And flourish with bearing most plentiful-wise.” 


Hesiod asserted** that the fourth day was propitious but the 
eighteenth bad, especially for the female. John of Beverly, being 
called by an abbess to see a sister who had developed dangerous 
symptoms after bleeding, when informed that she had been bled 
on the fourth day of the moon blamed the abbess severely for her 
ignorance, saying :*° “I remember that Archbishop Theodore, of 
blessed memory, said, that bleeding was very dangerous at the 
time when both the light of the moon and the flood of the ocean 
were on the increase.” 

Elaborate studies have been made to determine the relation 
of the moon’s phases to the recurrence of excitement, the pulse 
rate, sex, hemorrhages, births and deaths. There was an old 
belief in the Netherlands*® that fat people died at the flood and 
thin people at the ebb of the tide. In the isle and city of Cadiz it 
was believed*’ that sick people never died while the tide was rising 
but always during its ebb. Dr. Moseley made a study** that 
proved that very old people died at the new or full moon. 

Certain of the peoples of the Malay Peninsula have a tradi- 
tion*® that originally men did not die but grew thin as the moon 
waned and fat as it waxed. Sanctorius, in his Aphorisms of 
Medicine, says*® that a healthy man gains one or two pounds at 
the commencement of the lunar month and loses it towards the 
end. The poet Licilius says*t that mussels, oysters, and other 


84 Laycock, /. c. 86 Laycock, /. c. 
85 Laycock, /. c. 87 Laycock, /. ¢. 
38 Laycock, /. c. 

89 Frazer, “ Adonis, Attis, Osiris,” p. 360. 

40 Foissac, /. c. 41 Foissac, /. c. 
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shell fish are fatter during the waxing of the moon than during 
the waning. 

This element of periodicity is constantly recurring. Of course 
it is perhaps most persistently associated with the menstrual flux. 
The Egyptian hieroglyph for month is a lunar crescent.*? The 
idea of the influence of the moon is conjoined to the doctrine of 
septenaries because the observed vital period of seven days was 
conterminous with the lunar period of seven days or one week. 
Galen discussed** the connection between the moon’s influence 
and critical days. 

The vibration of the moon between extremes suggests the idea 
of inconstancy. Juliet reproves her lover for swearing by the 
moon: 

“O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 


Coming back to our conception of the moon as a symbol of 
the great creative energy we would expect it to have certain 
sexual significance. We have seen this with relation to the de- 
pendence of crops upon the phases of the moon and the praying 
of pregnant women to the moon. Egede says** of the barbarous 
Greenlanders that they imagined the moon visited their wives now 
and then and that staring long at it when it was full would make a 
maid pregnant. 

We would also expect that sex would be attributed to the moon 
itself, but as the creative energy can as well be considered as male 
or female we would expect to find that the moon has sometimes 
been considered as the one, sometimes as the other. 

In French and Italian the moon is feminine, in German it is 
masculine gender. Among the Esquimaux the sun is a maiden 
and the moon is her brother; the tribes of the Malayan Peninsula 
believe that the moon is a woman and the stars are her children; 
in South America there is a legend that the moon is a man and the 
sun is his wife.*® 

Perhaps no sex problem has so tormented the mind of man as 


42 Laycock, I. c. 43 Laycock, /. ¢. 

44 Winslow, /. c. 

45 T, F. Thiselton Dyer, “ The Moon and its Folk-Lore,” Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, August, 1880. 
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the problem of incest. All peoples have incest taboos of one sort 
or another and many primitive peoples have elaborate social insti- 
tutions to solve this vexatious issue. It would be strange if such 
an important influence as that of the moon’s were not found to 
reflect this conflict. 

Accordingly we find among the Khasias of the Himalaya the 
belief** that every month the moon falls in love with his mother- 
in-law who throws ashes in his face, whence the spots. 

The Greenlanders have a story** that the sun and moon are 
sister and brother. Malina being teased by her brother Anninga 
smeared her hands with soot from the lamp and rubbed them over 
his face so that she would know him by daylight, hence the spots. 
Malina then ran away from her brother who followed her. At 
length she flew upward and became the sun; he followed and 
became the moon. He was unable to mount as high as she and 
therefore continually runs about the sun hoping to surprise her. 
When he is tired and hungry, in his last quarter, he leaves his 
house on a sledge harnessed to four large dogs and hunts seals for 
several days. He fattens so on the spoils of the chase that he 
soon grows into the full moon. He rejoices in the death of 
women and the sun has her revenge by the death of men. All 
men therefore keep indoors during an eclipse of the sun and 
women during an eclipse of the moon. 

In the Egyptian mythology Osiris and Isis are identified with 
the sun and moon. They are at once brother and sister and 
husband and wife. It is so also with the Peruvian sun and moon, 
so that the sister-marriage of the Incas was reflected in their 
mythology.*® 

Coming back yet again to our energic conception as a starting 
point. The flow of the creative energy is life itself. The oppo- 
site idea is death. Do we find the fundamental ideas of life, 
death, resurrection, and immortality reflected in man’s thinking 
about the moon? 

The Hottentots have a characteristic tradition to account for 
the origin of death.*? The moon charged the hare to go to men 

46 Thiselton Dyer, /. c. 

47 Harley, /. c. 

48 Edward B. Tylor, “ Primitive Culture,” Boston, 1874. 

49 J. G. Frazer, “ The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the 
Dead,” Vol. I, p. 65. 
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and say, “ As I die and rise to life again, so shall you die and rise 
to life again.” The hare went to deliver this message but from 
forgetfulness or malice reversed the message and said, “ As I die 
and do not rise to life again, so you shall also die and not rise to 
life again.” When he returned to the moon and told him what he 
had said the moon was very angry and threw a stick at him, 
splitting his lip, which is the reason why the hare has to this day 
a split lip. The hare ran away, but some say that before he fled 
he clawed the moon’s face which still bears the marks he made. 

The Chams of Annam and Cambodia believe®® that the goddess 
of good luck used to bring people to life as fast as they died until 
the sky-god became tired of her constant interference with the 
laws of nature and transferred her to the moon where it is no 
longer in her power to bring the dead to life again. 

Another story of the origin of death is believed by the Nandi 
of British East Africa.*t They say that when the first people 
lived on earth a dog came one day to them and said: “ All people 
will die like the moon, but unlike the moon you will not return to 
life again unless you give me some milk to drink out of your 
gourd, and beer to drink through your straw. If you do this, I 
will arrange for you to go to the river when you die and to come 
to life again on the third day.” Unfortunately the people laughed 
at the dog and gave him milk and beer to drink from a stool. 
The dog was very angry at not being served like human beings 
and though he drank his milk and beer he left in anger saying, 
“All people will die, and the moon alone will return to life.” 
That is why when people die they do not come back, but when the 
moon goes away it returns after three days. 

In these stories we see how primitive man in contemplating 
the regularly recurring birth and resurrection of the moon con- 
ceived the notion that he too might have been immortal if it had 
not been for some misfortune. The stories proceed to describe 
the nature of that misfortune. 

In the material thus far presented I have tried to show how the 
moon, considered as a libido symbol, a symbol of the great crea- 
tive energy that throbs itself out in us and in all living things, 
comes to be identified with the various and multiform manifesta- 


50 Frazer, “ Immortality,” p. 67. 
51 Frazer, “ Immortality,” p. 66. 
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tions of that energy. How it comes to be an outward expression 
of good and bad, of luck and misfortune; how its influence makes 
for that which is constructive or living or that which spells de- 
struction and death; and so how it comes finally to be closely 
associated in the mind of man with those fundamental conceptions 
of life, death, resurrection and immortality. 

I have outlined by numerous illustrations something of the 
part that moon myth has played in influencing the practice of 
medicine, and finally I have endeavored to formulate an interpre- 
tation, based upon the newer concepts which have grown out of 
our psychoanalytic work. The illustrations for this interpreta- 
tive formulation, however, I have had to take from a much 
wider source than that of the specific realm of medicine. 

Now it remains to be seen whether the facts of child psy- 
chology bear out the genetic interpretation. If we are correct in 
the general assumption that the child in its development recapit- 
ulates in miniature the development of the race the materials of 
child psychology should bear out the conclusions thus far reached. 

The material from which I shall draw these final illustrations 
was collected by Dr. G. Stanley Hall in response to a question- 
naire and are referred to by Slaughter in his article on “The 
Moon in Childhood and Folklore.’’*? I will group the illustrations 
as I have those already quoted. 

As a symbol of energy, mysterious and therefore frightful, a 
girl of nineteen®* says: ‘“‘ Never dared make a face at the moon 
lest she should be struck dead.” 

The naive way of thinking of the moon that we have seen 
illustrated by the savages and which represents the animistic 
level of culture is illustrated by a boy of five, who says: “ Ran 
suddenly out doors to hide, in a game, and found a bright moon, 
and shouted ‘get out of the way, there, you saucy old thing, or I 
will give youaslap’”; a boy of fifteen “ used to go out and talk to 
the moon if in a bad humor, told all his secrets and told him not to 
tell”; a girl of eighteen “ used to want to hug and kiss the moon, 
and once asked it to marry her.” 


52 American Journal of Psychology, April, 1902. 

53 The ages here given refer to the age at the time of answering the 
questionnaire, not the age at the time of the given experience, which was 
during childhood. 
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As an example of good and bad a girl of eighteen replies, “I 
thought the moon smiled at good girls, and frowned at us if we 
were bad. Often I could not feel sure which it did, and would 
ask mamma if I had been good or bad that day”; a boy of twenty 
“used to think if he was bad it would come close to earth and 
punish him”; a girl of nineteen, “If good, it came near; if she 
was bad it went back into the sky”’; a girl of fourteen “ used to 
think it shone bright if she was good, and was pale if she was 
bad”; a girl of seventeen replied that she “was ashamed and 
afraid to have the moon see her misbehave or know of her bad 
acts.” 

The sex of the moon is indicated by a boy of nine who 
answered that “ It must be a man to be strong enough to give light 
so far.” One boy always thought of it as a muffled female form 
with heavily veiled head, while a boy of seven thought “ It is 
only a small child, and no one can tell whether it is a boy or 
a girl.” 

The sexual significance of the moon has already been illus- 
trated by the girl who “asked it to marry her.” It is further 
illustrated by a girl of nine who said, “ The moon makes me think 


of love, because the man and woman in it make love and will 
marry sometime”; and a girl of eleven who said, “ The moon is 
sad, because she is the sun’s wife, and he is proudest and they do 
not live together.” 

The sympathy between the moon and mundane things is illus- 
trated by a young lady of twenty-nine who replied that “ Once 
thought things grew big and small, as the moon did.” 

A significant reply that correlates it with a phallic symbol in 
such beliefs as that it can make women pregnant and also is sig- 
nificant of its destructive power as set forth. in a medieval concep- 
tion which considered it as the seat of hell is furnished by the 
reply of a sixteen year old girl who “used to think it a big eye 
glaring at her, and later heard it was full of dead people.” The 
moon has been thought of in the opposite way by many peoples as 
a blessed land, a paradise. The ancients said the bright patches 
were plains and the spots Diana’s hunting ground. The South 
Pacific Islanders thought the moon spots splendid groves. The 
Greeks referred to it as elysium, the blessed land where all 
enmities were forgotten.™* 


54 Slaughter, /. c. 
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The propitiation of the moon and the effort to gain its benefi- 
cent influence is illustrated by the reply of a sixteen year old 
girl who “ Heard it was good luck to courtesy to it and call it 
lady moon.” 

A final word to illustrate how the interpretative formula which 
I have endeavored to set forth in this paper strikes at the very 
fundamental necessities of human thinking. 

The reader must have been struck in each set of illustrations 
by the fact that we invariably found ourselves confronted by two 
exactly opposite conceptions—good and bad, male and female, life 
and death. This type of thinking has been formulated in the con- 
ecpt of the ambivalency of the thought process.®* It tends in two 
mutually opposed directions. The idea that lies closest to long 
is that of short: to hot is cold: to white is black: to thick is thin: 
to fat is lean, etc., etc. 

This principle is involved in some of the oldest of human docu- 
ments. It is exemplified in the Yih system of the Chinese as set 
forth in the Yih King, one of the most ancient of human docu- 
ments.°® ‘ He who understands the yih is supposed to possess the 
key to the riddle of the universe. 

“The yih is capable of representing all combinations of ex- 
istence. The elements of the yih, yang the positive principle and 
yin the negative principle, stand for the elements of being. Yang 
means ‘ bright’ and yin, ‘dark.’ Yang is the principle of heaven; 
yin, the principle of the earth. Yang is the sun, yin is the moon. 
Yang is masculine and active; yin is feminine and passive. The 
former is motion; the latter is rest. Yang is strong, rigid, lord- 
like; yin is mild, pliable, submissive, wife-like. The struggle be- 
tween, and the different mixture of, these two elementary con- 
trasts, condition all the differences that prevail, the state of the 
elements, the nature of things, and also the character of the 
various personalities as well as the destinies of human beings.” 

Here we have our modern libido theory in this ancient Chinese 
document, mention of which has been found as early as 1122 


55E. Bleuler, “The Theory of Schizophrenic Negativism,” Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. I1. 
56 Paul Carus, “Chinese Thought,” Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 


1907. 
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B.C. We probably have a similar system in the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the Hebrews.** 

We have followed the moon myths in their various forms and 
we have seen how man’s way of thinking and how his degree of 
cultural development has been reflected in the way he thought 
about the moon. 

The libido, the creative energy has always to find expression 
in some way. In the earliest stages of man’s development the ex- 
pression is necessarily crude and concrete. As he progresses in 
ihe path of civilization this expression becomes more subtle, more 
abstract. 

These changing ways of thinking, as they related themselves 
to the moon, we have seen influence profoundly man’s conduct, 
and in particular they have influenced him in the practice of the 
healing art. 

In order to understand these particular manifestations, as we 
meet them in the history of medicine, we have had to go far afield 
in search of guiding principles, and while this paper may appear 
to be less an essay in the history of medicine than in comparative 
mythology, the medical facts standing alone would have had little 
meaning if they had not been illuminated from these other sources. 


57 Paul Carus, “ The Oracle of Yahveh,” Open Court Pub. Co., Chi- 
cago, IQII. 














THE SADISM IN OSCAR WILDE’S “SALOME” 
By Isapor H. Corrat, M.D. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The episode of the beheading of John the Baptist at the re- 
quest of Salome, daughter of Herodias, as related in Mark, is 
merely an amplification of the incident as described in Matthew. 
In both narratives it is stated that the execution was carried out 
for political and religious purposes, as John had condemned and 
declared unlawful and incestuous the marriage of Herod to his 
brother’s wife. Josephus gives practically an identical account 
of this episode, while Graetz in his history of the Jews refers to 
the story of bringing the severed head of John upon a platter as 
a “mere myth.” In the Gospels it is the mother of Salome who 
requests her daughter to ask for the severed head of John as a 
compensation for her dancing, but Wilde, in dramatizing the epi- 
sode, makes Salome ask for the head directly without any hint 
from her mother, in order to harmonize the reconstructed nar- 
rative with his conception of a sadistic impulse. In any event, 
however, neither in the Gospels nor in the historical accounts was 
the execution of John the Baptist carried out for more than a 
religious or a political purpose. Wilde, however, with his insight 
into sexual perversions and into the polymorphous sexual instinct 
of man, because he was himself a sufferer, made an innovation 
in his dramatic treatment of the legend as a sadistic episode. In 
his tragedy of Salome, he portrays the daughter of Herodias as 
a sadist and her desire for the head of John the Baptist is not for 
religious or political revenge, but to fulfill her sadistic desires. 

This is a bold invention, but certain hints of a sadistic trend 
in Wilde himself, who, as is well known, was a victim of homo- 
sexuality, can be found in other of his published writings. In the 
“Picture of Dorian Gray,” for instance, the hero of the novel 
found a “horrible fascination” in reading about the tortures and 
the “awful and beautiful forms of those whom Vice and Blood 
and Weariness had made monstrous or mad.” Likewise in the 


1 Mark, Chapter IV, V, 17 et seq; Matthew, Chapter XIV, V, 17 
et seq. 
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“Ballad of Reading Goal,” there are distinct hints of sadistic 
feelings in the stanza— 


“Some kill their love when they are young 
And some when they are old: 
Some strangle with the hands of Lust, 
Some with hands of Gold.” 


It is not at all surprising that since Wilde was able to give so 
clear and vivid a portrayal of homosexuality in the “ Picture of 
Dorian Gray,” because he himself had strong homosexual tender- 
cies, that he should at the same time be aware of the fact that 
sexual perversions are frequently polymorphous and that in his 
own homosexuality there were strong elements of sadism. It is 
this sadism which he portrayed in “Salome.” Thus the tragedy 
becomes in a sense autobiographical in the manner that the homo- 
sexuality of “ Dorian Gray” was autobiographical. In fact, the 
play was produced in Paris about a year before the famous libel 
action which sent Wilde to jail for two years. In this beautiful 
tragedy Wilde clearly indicates the intimate relationship between 
sexuality and cruelty. 

Sadism is less common in women than in men. It is likewise 
more difficult to understand sadistic tendencies in woman, because 
woman is sexually less aggressive. However, the unconscious 
roots of sadism exist in women as well as in men, but woman has 
more successfully sublimated her aggressive sexual attitude, due, 
no doubt, to the repressive effect of society from the earliest dawn 
of history. Sometimes, in women, this repressed sexual aggres- 
sion will break out in a social conflict, for instance, the actions of 
the militant suffragettes in England. 

In tracing out the dialogue of the tragedy, the evolution of the 
sadistic tendency of Salome, which was completely satisfied only 
by the actual lust murder of John the Baptist, is clearly indicated. 
Salome’s sexual feeling is evidently aroused by Herod, for in her 
first appearance she utters the words—*“I will not stay. I cannot 
stay. Why does the Tetrarch look at me all the while with his 
mule’s eyes under his shaking eyelids? It is strange that the hus- 
band of my mother looks at me like that.” Her first sexual 
interest in John is worked up with terrible intensity from the 
words “Speak again Jokanaan. Thy voice is like music to mine 
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ear,” to the erotic reiteration of “I am amorous of thy body... . 
There is nothing in the world so red as thy mouth. Suffer me to 
kiss thy mouth. I will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan.”’ 

After the oath of Herod and when the feast begins, Salome 
dances with naked feet in the blood of the young Syrian who 
committed suicide earlier in the course of the play and for whom 
she had a certain amount of erotic affection. This dancing with 
naked feet in human blood is another evidence of her sadism 
which for the first time has overcome her resistance. The height 
of sadistic ecstasy is reached when she bends over the cistern to 
watch the execution of John and when she cries out to the execu- 
tioner, “ Strike, strike, Naaman, strike I tell you.” Her sexual 
excitement here coincides with her wish to see pain and suffering. 

When Salome seizes the severed head she then shows the acme 
of her sadistic ecstasy—* Ah! thou wouldst not suffer me to kiss 
thy mouth, Jokanaan. Well, I will kiss it now. I will bite it 
with my teeth as one bites a ripe fruit. Yes, I will kiss thy mouth, 


Jokanaan. .. . « Ah! Jokanaan, thou wert the man that I loved 
alone among men. All other men were hateful to me. But thou 
wert beautiful! . . . There was nothing in the world so white as 


thy body. There was nothing in the world so black as thy hair. 
. . . | saw thee and I loved thee! Oh, how I loved thee! I love 
thee yet, Jokanaan, I love only thee. I am athirst for thy beauty ; 
I am hungry for thy body; and neither wine nor apples can ap- 
pease my desire... . I was a virgin, and thou didst take my 
virginity from me. I was chaste, and thou didst fill my veins 
with fire.” 

The tragedy ends with a last wail of sadistic ecstasy as the 
aggressive aspect of the libido has become completely satisfied. 
“ Ah! I have kissed thy mouth, Jokanaan, I have kissed thy mouth. 
There was a bitter taste on my lips. Was it the taste of blood? 
Nay, but perchance it was the taste of love. But what matter! 
What matter? I have kissed thy mouth.” 

Her sadism is not understood except as an act of horror and 
she is killed by the order of Herod. So ends the short tragedy, 
but it remains as one of the finest examples of the portrayal of 
the sadistic impulse in literature and it could only have been 
written by aman who had himself within him well marked sadistic 
feelings as he had of homosexuality. 








THE THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By C. G. June, M.D., LL.D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH 
(Continued from page 177) 


Both phantasy-complexes develop with growing age, and reach 
a new stage after puberty, when the emancipation from the parents 
is more or less attained. The symbol of this time is the one 
already previously mentioned; it is the symbol of self-sacrifice. 
The more the sexuality develops the more the individual 
is forced to leave his family and to acquire independence 
and autonomy. By its history, the child is closely con- 
nected with its family and specially with its parents. In conse- 
quence, it is often with the greatest difficulty that the child is 
able to free itself from its infantile surroundings. The CEdipus- 
and Electra-complex give rise to a conflict, if adults cannot suc- 
ceed in spiritually freeing themselves ; hence arises the possibility 
of neurotic disturbance. The libido, which is already sexually 
developed, takes possession of the form given by the complex 
and produces feelings and phantasies which unmistakably show 
the effective existence of the complex, till then perfectly uncon- 
scious. The next consequence is the formation of intense resist- 
ances against the immoral inner impulses which are derived from 
the now active complexes. The conscious attitude arising out of 
this can be of different kinds. Either the consequences are direct, 
and then we notice in the son strong resistances against the father 
and a typical affectionate and dependent attitude toward the 
mother; or the consequences are indirect, that is to say, com- 
pensated, and we notice, instead of the resistances toward the 
father, a typical submissiveness here, and an irritated antagonistic 
attitude toward the mother. It is possible that direct and com- 
pensated consequences take place alternately. The same thing is 
to be said of the Electra-complex. If the libido-sexualis were to 
cleave fast to these particular forms of the conflict, murder and 
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incest would be the consequence of the CEdipus and Electra 
conflicts. These consequences are naturally not found among 
normal people, and not even among amoral (“moral” here 
implying the possession of a rationalized and codified moral 
system) primitive persons, or humanity would have become 
extinct long ago. On the contrary, it is in the natural order of 
things that what surrounds us daily and has surrounded us, loses 
its compelling charm and thus forces the libido to search for new 
objects, an important rule which prevents parricide and inbreeding. 

The further development of the libido toward objects out- 
side the family is the absolutely normal and right way of pro- 
ceeding, and it is an abnormal and morbid phenomenon if the 
libido remains, as it were, glued to the family. Some indications 
of this phenomenon are nevertheless to be noticed in normal 
people. A direct outcome of the infantile-complex is the uncon- 
scious phantasy of self-sacrifice, which occurs after puberty, in 
the succeeding stage of development. Of this I gave a detailed 
example in my work, “ Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido.” 
The phantasy of self-sacrifice means sacrificing infantile wishes. 
I have shown this in the work just mentioned and in the same 
place I have referred to the parallels in the history of religions. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE INCEST-COMPLEX 


Freud has a special conception of the incest-complex which 
has given rise to heated controversy. He starts from the fact 
that the G£dipus-complex is generally unconscious, and conceives 
this as the result of a repression of a moral kind. It is possible 
that I am not expressing myself quite correctly, when I give you 
Freud’s view in these words. At any rate, according to him the 
(Edipus-complex seems to be repressed, that is, seems to be 
removed into the unconscious by a reaction from the conscious 
tendencies. It almost looks as if the C£dipus-complex would 
develop into consciousness if the development of the child were 
to go on without restraint and if no cultural tendencies influenced 
it. Freud calls this barrier, which prevents the CEdipus-complex 
from ripening, the incest-barrier. He seems to believe, so far as 
one can gather from his work, that the incest-barrier is the result 
of experience, of the selective influence of reality, inasmuch as 
the unconscious strives without restraint, and in an immediate 
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way, for its own satisfaction, without any consideration for 
others. This conception is in harmony with the conception of 
Schopenhauer, who says of the blind world-will that it is so 
egoistic that a man could slay his brother merely to grease his 
boots with his brother’s fat. Freud considers that the psycholog- 
ical incest-barrier, as postulated by him, can be compared with 
the incest-taboo which we find among inferior races. He further 
believes that these prohibitions are a proof of the fact that men 
really desired incest, for which reason laws were framed against 
it even in very primitive cultural stages. He takes the tendency 
towards incest to be an absolute concrete sexual wish, lacking 
only the quality of consciousness. He calls this complex the 
root-complex, or nucleus, of the neuroses, and is inclined, view- 
ing this as the original one, to reduce nearly the whole psychology 
of the neuroses, as well as many other phenomena in the world 
of mind, to this complex. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ETIOLOGY OF THE NEUROSES 


With this conception of Freud’s we have to return to the 
question of the etiology of the neuroses. We have seen that the 
psychoanalytic theory began with a traumatic event in child- 
hood, which was only later on found to be a phantasy, at least 
in many cases. In consequence, the theory became modified, and 
tried to find in the development of abnormal phantasy the main 
etiological significance. The investigation of the unconscious, 
made by the collaboration of many workers, carried on over a 
space of ten years, provided an extensive empirical material, 
which demonstrated that the incest-complex was the beginning 
of the morbid phantasies. But it was no longer thought that the 
incest-complex was a special complex of neurotic people. It was 
demonstrated to be a constituent of a normal infantile psyche 
too. We cannot tell, by its mere existence, if this complex will 
give rise to a neurosis or not. To become pathogenic, it must 
give rise to a conflict; that is, the complex, which in itself is 
harmless, has to become dynamic, and thus give rise to a conflict. 

Herewith, we come to a new and important question. The 
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whole etiological problem is altered, if the infantile “ root- 
complex ” is only a general form, which is not pathogenic in itself, 
and requires, as we saw in our previous exposition, to be sub- 
sequently set in action. Under these circumstances, we dig in 
vain among the reminiscences of earliest childhood, as they give 
us only the general forms of the later conflicts, but not the con- 
flict itself. 

I believe the best thing I can do is to describe the further 
development of the theory by demonstrating the case of that 
young lady whose story you have heard in part in one of the 
former lectures. You will probably remember that the shying 
of the horses, by means of the anamnestic explanation, brought 
back the reminiscence of a comparable scene in childhood. We 
here discussed the trauma theory. We found that we had to 
look for the real pathological element in the exaggerated phan- 
tasy, which took its origin in a certain retardation of the psychic 
sexual development. We have now to apply our theoretical 
standpoint to the origin of this particular type of illness, so that 
we may understand how, just at that moment, this event of her 
childhood, which seemed to be of such potency, could come to 
constellation. 

The simplest way to come to an understanding of this im- 
portant event would be by making an exact inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the moment. The first thing I did was to question 
the patient about the society in which she had been at that time, 
and as to what was the farewell gathering to which she had been 
just before. She had been at a farewell supper, given in honor 
of her best friend, whe was going to a foreign health-resort for 
a nervous illness. We hear that this friend is happily married, 
and is the mother of one child. We have some right to doubt 
this assertion of her happiness. If she were really happily 
married, she probably would not be nervous and would not need 
a cure. When I put my question differently, I learned that my 
patient had been brought back into the host’s house as soon as 
she was overtaken by her friends, as this house was the nearest 
place to bring her to in safety. In her exhausted condition she 
received his hospitality. As the patient came to this part of her 
history she suddenly broke off, was embarrassed, fidgetted and 
tried to turn to another subject. Evidently we had now come upon 
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some disagreeable reminiscences, which suddenly presented them- 
selves. After the patient had overcome obstinate resistances, it 
was admitted that something very remarkable had happened that 
night. The host made her a passionate declaration of love, thus 
giving rise to a situation that might well be considered difficult 
and painful, considering the absence of the hostess. Ostensibly 
this declaration came like a flash of lightning from a clear sky. 
A small dose of criticism applied to this assertion will teach us 
that these things never drop from the clouds, but have always 
their previous history. It was the work of the following weeks 
to dig out piecemeal a whole, long love-story. 

I can thus roughly describe the picture I got at finally. Asa 
child the patient was thoroughly boyish, loved only turbulent 
games for boys, laughed at her own sex, and flung aside all 
feminine ways and occupations. After puberty, the time when 
the sex-question should have come nearer to her, she began to 
shun all society; she hated and despised, as it were, everything 
which could remind her even remotely of the biological destina- 
tion of mankind, and lived in a world of phantasies which had 
nothing in common with the rude reality. So she escaped, up to 
her twenty-fourth year, all the little adventures, hopes and ex- 
pectations which ordinarily move a woman of this age. (In this 
respect women are very often remarkably insincere towards 
themselves and towards the physician.) But she became ac- 
quainted with two men who were destined to destroy the thorny 
hedge which had grown all around her. Mr. A. was the husband 
of her best friend at the time; Mr. B. was the bachelor-friend 
of this family. Both were to her taste. It seemed to her pretty 
soon that Mr. B. was much more sympathetic to her, and from 
this resulted a more intimate relationship between herself and 
him, and the possibility of an engagement was discussed. 
Through her relations with Mr. B., and through her friend, she 
met Mr. A. frequently. In an inexplicable way his presence very 
often excited her and made her nervous. Just at this time our 
friend went to a big party. ‘All her friends were there. She 
became lost in thought, and played as in a dream with her ring, 
which suddenly slipped from her hand and rolled under the 
table. Both men tried to find it, and Mr. B. managed to get it. 
With an expressive smile he put the ring back on her finger and 
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said: “ You know what this means?” At that moment a strange 
and irresistible feeling came over her, she tore the ring from her 
finger and threw it out of the open window. Evidently a painful 
moment ensued, and she soon left the company, feeling deeply 
depressed. A short time later she found herself, for her holi- 
days, accidentally in the same health-resort where Mr. A. and his 
wife were staying. Mrs. A. now became more and more nervous, 
and, as she felt ill, had to stay frequently at home. The patient 
often went out with Mr. A. alone. One day they were out in a 
small boat. She was boisterously merry, and suddenly fell over- 
board. Mr. A. saved her with great difficulty, and lifted her, 
half unconscious, into the boat. He then kissed her. With this 
romantic event the bonds were woven fast. To defend herself, 
our patient tried energetically to get herself engaged to Mr. B., 
and to imagine that she loved him. Of course this queer play 
did not escape the sharp eye of feminine jealousy. Mrs. A., her 
friend, felt the secret, was worried by it, and her nervousness 
grew proportionately. It became more and more necessary for 
her to go to a foreign health-resort. The farewell-party was a 
dangerous opportunity. The patient knew that her friend and 
rival was going off the same evening, so Mr. A. would be alone. 
Certainly she did not see this opportunity clearly, as women have 
the notable capacity “to think” purely emotionally, and not in- 
tellectually. For this reason, it seems to them as if they never 
thought about certain matters at all, but as a matter of fact she had 
a queer feeling all the evening. She felt extremely nervous, and 
when Mrs. A. had been accompanied to the station and had gone, 
the hysterical attack occurred on her way back. I asked her of 
what she had been thinking, or what she felt at the actual moment 
when the trotting horses came along. Her answer was, she had 
only a frightful feeling, the feeling that something dreadful was 
very near to her, which she could not escape. As you know, the 
consequence was that the exhausted patient was brought back 
into the house of the host, Mr. A. A simple human mind would 
understand the situation without difficulty. An uninitiated person 
would say: “Well, that is clear enough, she only intended to 
return by one way or another to Mr. A.’s house,” but the psy- 
chologist would reproach this layman for his incorrect way of 
expressing himself, and would tell him that the patient was not 
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conscious of the motives of her behavior, and that it was, there- 
fore, not permissible to speak of the patient’s intention to return 
to Mr. A.’s house. 

There are, of course, learned psychologists who are capable of 
furnishing many theoretical reasons for disputing the meaning of 
this behavior. They base their reasons on the dogma of the 
identity of consciousness and psyche. The psychology inaugu- 
rated by Freud recognized long ago that it is impossible to esti- 
mate psychological actions as to their final meaning by conscious 
motives, but that the objective standard of their psychological 
results has to be applied for their right evaluation. Now-a-days 
it cannot be contested any longer that there are unconscious 
tendencies too, which have a great influence on our modes of 
reaction, and on the effects to which these in turn give rise. 
What happened in Mr. A.’s house bears out this observation ; our 
patient made a sentimental scene, and Mr. A. was induced to 
answer it with a declaration of love. Looked at in the light of 
this last event, the whole previous history seems to be very in- 
geniously directed towards just this end, but throughout the con- 
science of the patient struggled consciously against it. Our theo- 
retical profit from this story is the clear perception that an un- 
conscious purpose or tendency has brought on to the stage the 
scene of the fright from the horses, utilizing thus very possibly 
that infantile reminiscence, where the shying horses galloped 
towards the catastrophe. Reviewing the whole material, the 
scene with the horses—the starting point of the illness—seems 
now to be the keystone of a planned edifice. The fright, and the 
apparent traumatic effect of the event in childhood, are only 
brought on the stage in the peculiar way characteristic of hysteria. 
But what is thus put on the stage has become almost a reality. 
We know from hundreds of experiences that certain hysterical 
pains are only put on the stage in order to reap certain advan- 
tages from the sufferer’s surroundings. The patients not only 
believe that they suffer, but their sufferings are, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, as real as those due to organic causes; never- 
theless, they are but stage-effects. 
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THE REGRESSION OF LIBIDO 


This utilization of reminiscences to put on the stage any ill- 
ness, or an apparent etiology, is called a regression of the libido. 
The libido goes back to reminiscences, and makes them actual, 
so that an apparent etiology is produced. In this case, by the old 
theory, the fright from the horses would seem to be based on a 
former shock. The resemblance between the two scenes is un- 
mistakable, and in both cases the patient’s fright is absolutely 
real. At any rate, we have no reason to doubt her assertions in 
this respect, as they are in full harmony with all other experi- 
ences. The nervous asthma, the hysterical anxiety, the psycho- 
genic depressions and exaltations, the pains, the convulsions— 
they are all very real, and that physician who has himself suffered 
from a psychogenic symptom knows that it feels absolutely real. 
Regressively re-lived reminiscences, even if they were but phan- 
tasies, are as real as remembrances of events that have once 
been real. 

As the term “regression of libido” shows, we understand by 
this retrograde mode of application of the libido, a retreat of the 
libido to former stages. In our example, we are able to recog- 
nize clearly the way the process of regression is carried on. At 
that farewell party, which proved a good opportunity to be alone 
with the host, the patient shrank from the idea of turning this 
opportunity to her advantage, and yet was overpowered by her 
desires, which she had never consciously realized up to that 
moment. The libido was not used consciously for that definite 
purpose, nor was this purpose ever acknowledged. The libido 
had to carry it out through the unconscious, and through the pre- 
text of the fright caused by an apparently terrible danger. Her 
feeling at the moment when the horses approached illustrates our 
formula most clearly ; she felt as if something inevitable had now 
to happen. 

The process of regression is beautifully demonstrated in an 
illustration already used by Freud. The libido can be compared 
with a stream which is dammed up as soon as its course meets 
any impediment, whence arises an inundation. If this stream has 
previously, in its upper reaches, excavated other channels, then 
these channels will be filled up again by reason of the damming 
below. To a certain extent they would appear to be real river 
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beds, filled with water as before, but at the same time, they only 
have a temporary existence. It is not that the stream has per- 
manently chosen the old channels, but only for as long as the 
impediment endures in the main stream. The affluents do not 
always carry water, because they were from the first, as it were, 
not independent streams, but only former stages of development 
of the main river, or passing possibilities, to which an inundation 
has given the opportunity for fresh existence. This illustration 
can directly be transferred to the development of the application 
of the libido. The definite direction, the main river, is not yet 
found during the childish development of sexuality. The libido 
goes instead into all possible by-paths, and only gradually does 
the definite form develop. But the more the stream follows out 
its main channel, the more the affluents will dry up and lose their 
importance, leaving only traces of former activity. Similarly, 
the importance of the childish precursors of sexuality disappears 
completely as a rule, only leaving behind certain traces. 

If in later life an impediment arises, so that the damming of 
the libido reanimates the old by-paths, the condition thus excited 
is properly a new one, and something abnormal. 

The former condition of the child is normal usage of the 
libido, whilst the return of the libido towards the childish past is 
something abnormal. Therefore, in my opinion, it is an erro- 
neous terminology to call the infantile sexual manifestations “ per- 
versions,” for it is not permissible to give normal manifestations 
pathological terms. This erroneous usage seems to be responsible 
for the confusion of the scientific public. The terms employed 
in neurotic psychology have been misapplied here, under the as- 
sumption that the abnormal by-paths of the libido discovered in 
neurotic people are the same phenomena as are to be found in 
children. 


THE INFANTILE AMNESIA CRITICIZED 


The so-called amnesia of childhood, which plays an impor- 
tant part in the “ Three Contributions,” is a similar illegitimate 
retrograde application from pathology. Amnesia is a patholog- 
ical condition, consisting in the repression of certain contents of 
the conscious. This condition cannot possibly be the same as the 
antegrade amnesia of children, which consists in an incapacity for 
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intentional reproduction, a condition we find also among savages. 
This incapacity for reproduction dates from birth, and can be 
understood on obvious anatomical and biological grounds. It 
would be a strange hypothesis were we willing to regard this 
totally different quality of early infantile consciousness as one to 
be attributed to repression, in analogy with the condition in 
neurosis. The amnesia of neurosis is punched cut, as it were, 
from the continuity of memory, but the remembrances of earlier 
childhood exist in separate islands in the continuity of the non- 
memory. This condition is the opposite in every sense of the 
condition of neurosis, so that the expression “amnesia,” gener- 
ally used for this condition, is incorrect. The “amnesia of child- 
hood” is a conclusion a posteriori from the psychology of neu- 
rosis, just as is the “polymorphic perverse” disposition of the 
child. 
THE LATENT SEXUAL PERIOD CRITICIZED 

This error in the theoretical conception is shown clearly in the 
so-called latent sexual period of childhood. Freud has remarked 
that the early infantile so-called sexual manifestations, which I 
now call the phenomena of the pre-sexual stage, vanish after a 
while, and only reappear much later. Everything that Freud 
has termed the “suckling’s masturbation,” that is to say, all those 
sexual-like actions of which we spoke before, are said to return 
later as real onanism. Such a process of development would be 
biologically unique. In conformity with this theory one would 
have to say, for instance, that when a plant forms a bud, from 
which a blossom begins to unfold, the blossom is taken back 
again before it is fully developed, and is again hidden within the 
bud, to reappear later on in the same form. This impossible sup- 
position is a consequence of the assertion that the early infantile 
activities of the pre-sexual stage are sexual phenomena, and that 
those manifestations, which resemble masturbation, are genuinely 
acts of masturbation. In this way Freud had to assert that there 
is a disappearance of sexuality, or, as he calls it, a latent sexual 
period. What he calls a disappearance of sexuality is nothing 
but the real beginning of sexuality, everything preceding was but 
the fore-stage to which no real sexual character can be imputed. 
In this way, the impossible phenomenon of the latent period is 
very simply explained. This theory of the latent sexual period 
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is a striking instance of the incorrectness of the conception of the 
early infantile sexuality. But there has been no error of obser- 
vation. On the contrary, the hypothesis of the latent sexual 
period proves how exactly Freud noticed the apparent recom- 
mencement of sexuality. The error lies in the conception. As 
we saw before, the first mistake consists in a somewhat old- 
fashioned conception of the multiplicity of instincts. If we ac- 
cept the idea of two or more instincts existing side by side, we 
must naturally conclude that, if one instinct has not yet become 
manifest, it is present in nuce in accordance with the theory of 
pre-formation. In the physical sphere we should perhaps have 
to say that, when a piece of iron passes from the condition of 
heat to the condition of light, the light was already existent in 
nuce (latent) in the heat. Such assumptions are arbitrary pro- 
jections of human ideas into transcendental regions, contravening 
the prescription of the theory of cognition. 

We have thus no right to speak of a sexual instinct existing 
in nuce, as we then give an arbitrary explanation of phenomena 
which can be explained otherwise, and in a more adequate 
manner. We can speak of the manifestations of a nutrition in- 
stinct, of the manifestations of a sexual instinct, etc., but we have 
only the right to do so when the function has quite clearly reached 
the surface. We only speak of light when the iron is visibly 
luminous, but not when the iron is merely hot. Freud, as an 
observer, sees clearly that the sexuality of neurotic people is not 
entirely comparable with infantile sexuality, for there is a great 
difference, for instance, between the uncleanliness of a child of 
two years old and the uncleanliness of a katatonic patient of 
forty. The former is a psychological and normal phenomenon; 
the latter is extraordinarily pathological. Freud inserted a short 
passage in his “ Three Contributions” saying that the infantile 
form of neurotic sexuality is either wholly, or at any rate partly, 
due to a regression. That is, even in those cases where we might 
say, these are still the same by-paths, we find that the function of 
the by-paths is still increased by regression. Freud thus recog- 
nizes that the infantile sexuality of neurotic people is for the 
greater part a regressive phenomenon. That this must be so is 
also shown through the further insight obtained from the investi- 
gations of recent years, that the observations concerning the psy- 
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chology of the childhood of neurotic people hold equally good 
for normal people. At any rate we can say that the history of 
the development of infantile sexuality in persons with neurosis 
differs but by a hair’s breadth from that of normal beings who 
have escaped the attention of the expert appraiser. Striking 
differences are exceptional. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE ETIOLOGY OF NEUROSIS 


The more we penetrate into the heart of infantile develop- 
ment, the more we receive the impression that as little can be 
found there of etiological significance, as in the infantile shock. 
Even with the acutest ferreting into history, we shall never dis- 
cover why people living on German soil had just such a fate, and 
why the Gauls another. The further we get away, in analytical 
investigations from the epoch of the manifest neurosis, the less 
can we expect to find the real motive of the neurosis, since the 
dynamic disproportions grow fainter and fainter the further we 
go back into the past. In constructing our theory so as to deduce 
the neurosis from causes in the distant past, we are first and 
foremost obeying the impulse of our patients to withdraw them- 
selves as far as possible from the critical present. The patho- 
genic conflict exists only in the present moment. It is just as if 
a nation wanted to regard its miserable political conditions at the 
actual moment as due to the past; as if the Germany of the 19th 
century had attributed its political dismemberment and incapacity 
to its suppression by the Romans, instead of having sought the 
actual sources of her difficulties in the present. Only in the 
actual present are the effective causes, and only here are the pos- 
sibilities of removing them. 


THE ETIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTUAL PRESENT 


A greater part of the psychoanalytic school is under the spell 
of the conception that the conflicts of childhood are conditio sine 
qua non for the neuroses. It is not only the theorist, who studies 
the psychology of childhood from scientific interest, but the prac- 
tical man also, who believes that he has to turn the history of 
infancy inside out to find there the dynamic source of the actual 
neurosis—it were a fruitless enterprise if done under this pre- 
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sumption. In the meantime, the most important factor escapes 
the analyst, namely, the conflict and the claims of the present 
time. In the case before us, we should not understand any of 
the motives which produced the hysterical attacks if we looked 
for them in earliest childhood. It is the form alone which those 
reminiscences determine to a large extent, but the dynamic 
originates from the present time. The insight into the actual 
meaning of these motives is real understanding. 

We can now understand why that moment was pathogenic, 
as well as why it chose those particular symbols. Through the 
conception of regression, the theory is freed from the narrow 
formula of the importance of the events in childhood, and the 
actual conflict thus gets that significance which, from an empirical 
standpoint, belongs to it implicitly. Freud himself introduced 
the conception of regression in his “ Three Contributions,” ac- 
knowledging rightly that our observations do not permit us to 
seek the cause of neurosis exclusively in the past. If it is true, 
then, that reminiscent matter becomes active again as a rule by 
regression, we have to consider the following question: Have, per- 
haps, the apparent effective results of reminiscences to be re- 
ferred in general to a regression of the libido? As I said before, 
Freud suggested in his “ Three Contributions,” that the infantil- 
ism of neurotic sexuality was, for the greater part, due to the 
regression of the libido. This statement deserves greater prom- 
inence than it there received. Freud did give it this prominence 
in his later works to a somewhat greater extent. 

The recognition of the regression of the libido very largely 
reduces the etiological significance of the events of childhood. 
It has already seemed to us rather astonishing that the C£dipus- 
or the Electra-complex should have a determining value in regard 
to the onset of a neurosis, since these complexes exist in every- 
one. They exist even with those persons who have never known 
their own father and mother, but have been educated by their 
step-parents. I have analyzed cases of this kind, and found that 
the incest-complex was as well developed as in other patients. It 
seems to us that this is good proof that the incest-complex is 
much more a purely regressive production of phantasies than a 
reality. From this standpoint, the events in childhood are only 
significant for the neuroses in so far as they are revived later 
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through a regression of the libido. That this must be true to a 
great extent is also shown by the fact that the infantile sexual 
shock never causes hysteria, nor does the incest-complex, which 
is common to everyone. The neurosis only begins as soon as 
the incest-complex becomes actuated by regression. 

So we come to the question, why does the libido make a 
regression? To answer it we must study carefully under what 
circumstances regression arises. In treating this problem with 
my patients, I generally give the following example: While a 
mountain climber is attempting the ascent of a certain peak, he 
happens to meet with an insurmountable obstacle, let us say, some 
precipitous rocky wall which cannot be surmounted. After hav- 
ing vainly sought for another path, he will have to return and 
regretfully abandon the climbing of that peak. He will say to 
himself: “It is not in my power to surmount this difficulty, so 
I will climb another easier mountain.” In this case, we find 
there is a normal ultilization of the libido. The man returns, 
when he finds an insurmountable difficulty, and uses his libido, 
which could not attain its original aim, for the ascent of another 
mountain. Now let us imagine that this rocky wall was not 
really unclimbable so far as his physique was concerned, but that 
from mere nervousness he withdrew from this somewhat difficult 
enterprise. In this case, there are two possibilities: I. The man 
will be annoyed by his own cowardice, and will wish to prove 
himself less timid on another occasion, or perhaps will even 
admit that with his timidity he ought never to undertake such a 
difficult ascent. At any rate, he will acknowledge that he has not 
sufficient moral capacity for these difficulties. He therefore uses 
that libido, which did not attain its original aim, for a useful 
self-criticism, and for sketching a plan by which he may be able, 
with due regard to his moral capacity, to realize his wish to 
climb. II. The possibility is, that the man does not realize his 
own cowardice, and declares off-hand that this mountain is 
physically unattainable, although he is quite able to see that, with 
sufficient courage, the obstacle could have been overcome. But 
he prefers to deceive himself. Thus the psychological situation 
which is of importance for our problem is created. 
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THE ETIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF FAILURE OF ADAPTATION 


Probably this man knows very well that it would have been 
physically possible to overcome the difficulty, that he was only 
morally incapable of doing so. He rejects this idea on account 
of its painful nature. He is so conceited that he cannot admit to 
himself his cowardice. He brags of his courage and prefers to 
declare things impossible rather than his own courage inadequate. 
But through this behavior he comes into opposition with his own 
self: on the one hand he has a right view of the situation, on 
the other he hides this knowledge from himself, behind the illusion 
of his infallible courage. He represses the proper view, and 
forcibly tries to impress his subjective, illusive opinion upon 
reality. The result of this contradiction is that the libido is 
divided, and that the two parts are directed against one another. 
He opposes his wish to climb a mountain by his artificial self- 
created opinion, that its ascent is impossible. He does not turn 
to the real impossibility, but to an artificial one, to a self-given 
limitation ; thus he is in disharmony with himself, and from this 
moment has an internal conflict. Now insight into his cowardice 
will get the upper hand; now obstinacy and pride. In either case 
the libido is engaged in a useless civil war. Thus the man be- 
comes incapable of any enterprise. He will never realize his 
wish to climb a mountain, and he goes perfectly astray as to his 
moral qualities. He is therefore less capable of performing his 
work, he is not fully adapted, he can be compared to a neurotic 
patient. The libido which withdrew from before this difficulty 
has neither led to honest self-criticism, nor to a desperate struggle 
to overcome the obstacle; it has only been used to maintain his 
cheap pretence that the ascent was really impossible, even heroic 
courage could have availed nothing. Such a reaction is called 
an infantile reaction. It is very characteristic of children, and 
of naive minds, not to find the fault in their own shortcomings, 
but in external circumstances, and to impute to these their own 
subjective judgment. This man solves his problem in an infan- 
tile way, that is, he replaces the suitable mode of adaptation of 
our former case by a mode of adaptation belonging to the infan- 
tile mind. This is regression. His libido withdraws from an 
obstacle which cannot be surmounted, and replaces a real action 
by an infantile illusion. These cases are very commonly met 
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with in practice among neurotics. I will remind you here of 
those well-known cases in which young girls become hysterical 
with curious suddenness just when they are called upon to 
decide about their engagements. As an instance, I should like 
to describe to you the case of two sisters, separated only by one 
year in age. They were similar in capacities and characters; their 
education was the same; they grew up in the same surroundings, 
and under the influence of their parents. Both were healthy; 
neither the one nor the other showed any nervous symptoms. 
An attentive observer might have discovered that the elder 
daughter was the more beloved by the parents. This affection 
depended on a certain sensitiveness which this daughter showed. 
She asked for more affection than the younger one, was also 
somewhat precocious and more serious. Besides, she showed 
some charming childish traits, just those things which, through 
their slightly capricious and unbalanced character, make a per- 
sonality especially charming. No wonder that father and 
mother had a great joy in their elder daughter. As both sisters 
became of marriageable age, almost at the same time they became 
intimately acquainted with two young men, and the possibility 
of their marriages soon approached. As is generally the case, 
certain difficulties existed. Both girls were young and had very 
little experience of the world. Both men were relatively young 
too, and in positions which might have been better; they were 
only at the beginning of a career, but nevertheless, both were 
capable young men. Both girls lived in a social atmosphere which 
gave them the right to certain social expectations. It was a 
situation in which a certain doubt as to the suitability of either 
marriage was permissible. Moreover, both girls were insuffi- 
ciently acquainted with their prospective husbands, and were 
therefore not quite sure of their love. There were many hesita- 
tions and doubts. Here it was noticed that the elder girl always 
showed greater waverings in her decisions. From these hesita- 
tions some painful moments arose between the girls and the 
young men, who naturally longed for more certainty. At such 
moments the elder sister was much more excited than the younger 
one. Several times she went weeping to her mother, complaining 
of her own hesitation. The younger one was somewhat more 
decided, and put an end to the unsettled situation by accepting 
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her suitor. She thus got over her difficulty and the further 
events ran smoothly. As soon as the admirer of the elder sister 
became aware that the younger one had put matters on a surer 
footing, he rushed to his lady and begged in a somewhat passion- 
ate way for her acceptance. His passion irritated and frightened 
her a little, although she was really inclined to follow her sister’s 
example. She answered in a somewhat haughty and offhand way. 
He replied with sharp reproaches, causing her to get still more 
excited. The end was a scene with tears, and he went away in 
an angry mood. At home, he told the story to his mother, who 
expressed the opinion that this girl was really unsuitable for him, 
and that it would be perhaps better to choose some one else. The 
girl, for her part, doubted very much if she really loved this man. 
It suddenly seemed to her impossible to follow him to an unknown 
destiny, and to be obliged to leave her beloved parents. From 
that moment, she was depressed; she showed unmistakable signs 
of the greatest jealousy towards her sister, but would neither see 
nor admit that she was jealous. The former affectionate rela- 
tions with her parents changed also. Instead of her earlier 
childlike affection, she betrayed a lamentable state of mind, which 
increased sometimes to pronounced irritability; weeks of depres- 
sion ensued. Whilst the younger sister celebrated her wedding, 
the elder went to a distant health-resort for a nervous intestinal 
trouble. I shall not continue the history of the disease; it ended 
in an ordinary hysteria. 

In analyzing this case, great resistance to the sexual problem 
was found. The resistance depended on many perverse phan- 
tasies, the existence of which would not be admitted by the 
patient. The question, whence arose such perverse phantasies, 
so unexpected in a young girl, brought us to the discovery that 
once as a child, eight years old, she had found herself suddenly 
confronted in the street by an exhibitionist. She was rooted to 
the spot by fright, and even much later ugly images persecuted 
her in her dreams. Her younger sister was with her at the time. 
The night after the patient told me this, she dreamed of a man 
in a gray suit, who seemed about to do in front of her what the 
exhibitionist had done. She awoke with a cry of terror. The 
first association to the gray suit was a suit of her father’s, which 
he had been wearing on an excursion which she made with him 
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when she was about six years old. This dream connects the 
father, without any doubt, with the exhibitionist. This must be 
done for some reason. Did something happen with the father, 
which could possibly call forth this association? This problem 
met with great resistance from the patient. But she could not 
get rid of it. At the next sitting she reproduced some early 
reminiscences, when she had noticed her father undressing him- 
self. Again, she came one day excited and terribly shaken, and 
told me that she had had an abominable vision, absolutely distinct. 
In bed at night, she felt herself again a child of two or three years 
old, and she saw her father standing by her bed in an obscene 
attitude. The story was gasped out piece by piece, obviously with 
the greatest internal struggle. This was followed by violent 
reproaches, of how dreadful it is that a father should ever behave 
to his child in such a terrible manner. 

Nothing is less probable than that the father really did this. 
It is only a phantasy, probably first constructed in the course of 
the analysis from that same need of discovering a cause which 
once induced the physician to form the theory that hysteria was 
only caused by such impressions. This case seemed to me suit- 
able to demonstrate the meaning of the theory of regression, and 
to show at the same time the source of the theoretical mistakes 
so far. We saw that both sisters were originally only slightly 
different. From the moment of the engagement their ways were 
totally separated. They seemed now to have quite different char- 
acters. The one, vigorous in health, and enjoying life, was a 
good and courageous woman, willing to undertake the natural 
demands of life; the other was sad, ill-tempered, full of bitterness 
and malice, disinclined to make any effort towards a reasonable 
life, egotistical, quibbling, and a nuisance to all about her. This 
striking difference was only brought out when the one sister 
happily passed through the difficulties of her engagement, whilst 
the other did not. For both, it hung to a certain extent only on a 
hair, whether the affair would be broken off or not. The 
younger one, somewhat calmer, was therefore more deliberate, 
and able to find the right word at the right moment. The elder 
one was more spoiled and more sensitive, consequently more in- 
fluenced by her emotions, and could not find the right word, nor 
had she the courage to sacrifice her pride to put things straight 
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afterwards. This little circumstance had a very important effect. 
Originally the conditions were much the same for both sisters. 
The greater sensitiveness of the elder produced the difference. 
The question now is: Whence arose this sensitiveness with its 
unfortunate results? The analysis demonstrated the existence of 
an extraordinarily developed sexuality of infantile phantastic 
character ; in addition, an incestuous phantasy towards the father. 
We have a quick and easy solution of the problem of this sensi- 
tiveness, if we admit that these phantasies had a lively, and there- 
fore effective existence. We might thus readily understand why 
this girl was so sensitive. She was shut up in her own phantasies 
and strongly attached to her father. Under these circumstances, 
it would have been really a wonder had she been willing to love 
and marry another man. The more we pursue our need for a 
causation, and pursue the development of these phantasies back 
to their beginning, the greater grow the difficulties of the analysis, 
that is to say, the resistances as we call them. At the end we 
should find that impressive scene, that obscene act, whose im- 
probability has already been established. This scene has exactly 
the character of a subsequent phantastic formation. Therefore, 
we have to conceive these difficulties, which we called “ resist- 
ances,” at least in this part of the analysis, as an opposition of 
the patient against the formation of such phantasies, and not 
as a resistance against the conscious admittance of a painful 
remembrance. 

You will ask with astonishment, to what aim the patient con- 
trives such a phantasy? You will even be inclined to suggest that 
the physician forced the patient to invent it, otherwise she would 
probably never have produced such an absurd idea. I do not 
venture to doubt that there have been cases in which, by dint of 
the physician’s desire to find a cause, especially under the influence 
of the shock-theory, the patient has been brought to contrive 
such phantasies. But the physician would never have come to 
this theory, had he not followed the patient’s line of thought, thus 
taking part in this retrograde movement of the libido which we 
call regression. The physician, consequently, only carried right 
through to its consequence what the patient was afraid to carry 
out, namely, a regression, a falling back of the libido to its former 
desires. The analysis, in following the libido-regression, does 
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not always follow the exact way marked by its historical develop- 
ment, but very often rather a later phantasy, which only partly 
depends on former realities. In our case, only some of the cir- 
cumstances are real, and it is but much later that they get their 
great importance, namely, at the moment when the libido re- 
gresses. Wherever the libido takes hold of a reminiscence, we 
may expect that this reminiscence will be elaborated and altered, 
as everything that is touched by the libido revives, takes on 
dramatic form, and becomes systematized. We have to admit 
that, in our case, almost the greater part of these phantasies be- 
came significant subsequently, after the libido had made a regres- 
sion, after it had taken hold of everything that could be suitable, 
and had made out of all this a phantasy. Then that phantasy, 
keeping pace with the retrograde movement of the libido, came 
back at last to the father and put upon him all the infantile 
sexual desires. Even so it was thought in ancient times that the 
golden age of Paradise lay in the past! In the case before us we 
know that all the phantasies brought out by analysis did become 
subsequently of importance. From this standpoint only, we are 
not able to explain the beginning of the neurosis; we should con- 
stantly move in a circle. The critical moment for this neurosis 
was that in which the girl and man were inclined to love one 
another, but in which an inopportune sensitiveness on the part of 
the patient caused the opportunity to slip by. 

The Conception of Sensitiveness—We might say, and the 
psychoanalytical conception inclines in this direction, that this 
critical sensitiveness arises from some peculiar psychological per- 
sonal history, which determined this end. We know that such 
sensitiveness in a psychogenic neurosis is always a symptom of a 
discord within the subject’s self, a symptom of a struggle between 
two divergent tendencies. Both tendencies have their own pre- 
vious psychological story. In this case, we are able to show that 
this special resistance, the content of that critical sensitiveness, 
is, as a matter of fact, connected in the patient’s previous history, 
with certain infantile sexual manifestations, and also with that 
so-called traumatic event—all things which are capable of casting 
a shadow on sexuality. This would be so far plausible if the 
sister of the patient had not lived more or less the same life, with- 
out experiencing all these consequences. I mean, she did not 
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develop a neurosis. So we have to agree that the patient ex- 
perienced these things in a special way, perhaps more intensely 
than the younger one. Perhaps also, the events of her earlier 
childhood were to her of a disproportionate importance. But if 
it had been the case to such a marked extent, something of it 
would surely have been noticed earlier. In later youth, the 
earlier events of childhood were as much forgotten by the patient 
as by her sister. Another supposition is therefore possible. This 
critical sensitiveness is not the consequence of the special pre- 
vious past history, but springs from something that had existed 
all along. <A careful observer of small children can notice, even 
in early infancy, any unusual sensitiveness. I once analyzed a 
hysterical patient who showed me a letter written by her mother 
when this patient was two and a half years old. Her mother 
wrote about her and her sister. The elder was always good- 
tempered and enterprising, but the other was always in difficul- 
ties with both people and things. The first one became in later 
life hysterical, the other one katatonic. These far-reaching dif- 
ferences, which go back into earliest childhood, cannot depend 
on the more or less accidental events of life, but have to be con- 
sidered as being innate differences. From this point of view, 
we cannot any longer pretend that her special previous psycho- 
logical history caused this sensitiveness at that critical moment; 
it would be more correct to say: This innate sensitiveness is 
manifested most distinctly in uncommon situations. 

This surplus of sensitiveness is found very often as an enrich- 
ment of a personality contributing even more to the charm of the 
character than to its detriment. But in difficult and uncommon 
situations the advantage very often turns into a disadvantage, as 
the inopportunely excited emotion renders calm consideration im- 
posible. Nothing could be more incorrect than to consider this 
sensitiveness as eo ipso a morbid constituent of a character. If 
it really were so, we should have to regard at least one third of 
humanity as pathological. Only if the consequences of this sen- 
sitiveness are destructive to the individual have we a right to 
consider this quality as abnormal. 

Primary Sensitiveness and Regression —We come to this diffi- 
culty when we crudely oppose the two conceptions as to the sig- 
nificance of the previous psychological history as we have done 
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here; in reality, the two are not mutually exclusive. A certain 
innate sensitiveness leads to a special psychological history, to 
special reactions to infantile events, which are not without their 
own influence on the development of the childish conception of 
life. Events bound up with powerful impressions can never pass 
without leaving some trace on sensitive people. Some of these 
often remain effective throughout life, and such events can exert 
an apparently determining influence on the whole mental develop- 
ment. Dirty and disillusional experiences in the domain of 
sexuality are specially apt to frighten a sensitive person for years 
and years. Under these conditions, the mere thought of sexu- 
ality raises the greatest resistances. As the creation of the 
shock-theory proved, we are too much inclined, in consequence of 
our knowledge of such cases, to attribute the emotional develop- 
ment of a person more or less to accidents. The earlier shock- 
theory went too far in this respect. We must never forget that 
the world is, in the first place, a subjective phenomenon. The 
impressions we receive from these happenings are also our own 
doing. It is not the case that the impressions are forced on us 
unconditionally, but our disposition gives the value to the impres- 
sions. A man with stored-up libido will as a rule have quite 
different impressions, much more vivid impressions, than one 
who organizes his libido into a rich activity. Such a sensitive 
person will have a more profound impression from certain events 
which might harmlessly pass over a less sensitive subject. There- 
fore, in conjunction with the accidental impression, we have to 
consider seriously the subjective conditions. Our former con- 
siderations, and the observation of the concrete case especially, 
show us that the important subjective condition is the regression. 
It is shown by experience in practice, that the effect of regression 
is sO enormous, so important and so impressive, that we might 
perhaps be inclined to attribute the effect of accidental events to 
the mechanism of regression only. Without any doubt, there are 
cases in which everything is dramatized, where even the trau- 
matic events are artefacts of the imagination, and in which the 
few real events are subsequently entirely distorted through phan- 
tastic elaboration. We can simply say, that there is not a single 
case of neurosis, in which the emotional value of the preceding 
event is not considerably aggravated through the regression of 
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libido, and even where great parts of the infantile development 
seem to be of extraordinary importance, they only gain this 
through regression. 

As is always the case, truth is found in the middle. The 
previous history has certainly a determining historic value, which 
is reinforced by the regression. Sometimes the traumatic sig- 
nificance of the previous history comes more into the foreground; 
sometimes only the regressive meaning. These observations have 
naturally to be applied to the infantile sexual events too. Obvi- 
ously there are cases in which brutal sexual accidents justify the 
shadow thrown on sexuality, and explain thoroughly the later 
resistance of the individual towards sexuality. Dreadful im- 
pressions other than sexual can also sometimes leave behind a 
permanent feeling of insecurity, which may determine the indi- 
vidual in a hesitating attitude towards reality. Where real events 
of undoubted traumatic potentiality are wanting—as is generally 
the case with neurosis—there the mechanism of regression pre- 
vails. Of course, you could object that we have no criterion for 
the potential effect of the trauma or shock, as this is a highly 
relative conception. It is not quite so; we have in the standard 
of the average normal a criterion for the potential effect of a 
shock. Whatever is capable of making a strong and persistent 
impression upon a normal person must be considered as having 
a determining influence for neurotics also. But we may not 
straightway attribute any importance, even in neurosis, to im- 
pressions which in a normal case would disappear and be for- 
gotten. In most of the cases where any event has an unexpected 
traumatic influence, we shall find in all probability a regression, 
that is to say, a secondary phantastic dramatization. The earlier 
in childhood an impression is said to have arisen, the more suspi- 
cious is its reality. Animals and primitive people have not that 
readiness in reproducing memories from a single impression which 
we find among civilized people. Very young children have by no 
means that impressionability which we find in older children. A 
certain higher development of the mental faculties is a necessary 
condition for impressionability. Therefore we may agree that 
the earlier a patient places some significant event in his child- 
hood, the more likely it will be a phantastic and regressive one. 
Important impressions are only to be expected from later youth. 
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At any rate, we have generally to attribute to the events of 
earliest childhood, that is, from the fifth year backwards, but a 
regressive importance. Sometimes the regression does play an 
overwhelming part in later years, but even then one must not 
ascribe too little importance to accidental experiences. It is well 
known that, in the later course of a neurosis, the accidental events 
and the regression together form a vicious circle. The with- 
drawal from the experiences of life leads to regression, and the 
regression aggravates the resistances towards life. 

In the conception of regression psychoanalysis has made one 
of the most important discoveries which have been made in this 
sphere. Not only has the earlier exposition of the genesis of 
neurosis been already subverted, or at least widely modified, but, 
at the same time, the actual conflict has received its proper 
valuation. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTUAL CONFLICT 


In the case I have described, we saw that we could understand 
the symptomatological dramatization as soon as it could be con- 
ceived as an expression of the actual conflict. Here the psycho- 
analytic theory agrees with the results of the association-experi- 
ments, of which I spoke in my lectures’? at Clark University. 
The association-experiment, with a neurotic person, gives us a 
series of references to certain conflicts of the actual life, which 
we call complexes. These complexes contain those problems and 
difficulties which have brought the patient into opposition with 
himself. Generally we find a love-conflict of an obvious charac- 
ter. From the standpoint of the association-experiment, neurosis 
seems to be something quite different from what it appeared 
from the standpoint of the earlier psychoanalytic theory. Con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the latter theory, neurosis seemed 
to be a growth which had its roots in earliest childhood, and over- 
grew the normal structure. Considered from the standpoint of 
the association-experiment, neurosis seems to be a reaction from 
an actual conflict, which is naturally found also among normal 
people, but among them the conflict is solved without too great 
difficulty. The neurotic remains in the grip of his conflict, and 
his neurosis seems, more or less, to be the consequence of this 


10 Am. Journ. Psych., April, 1910. 
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stagnation. So we may say that the result of the association- 
experiments tell in favor of the theory of regression. 

With the former historical conception of neurosis, we thought 
we understood clearly why a neurotic person, with his powerful 
parent-complex, had such great difficulty in adapting himself to 
life. Now that we know that normal persons have the same 
complex, and in principle have to pass through just the same 
psychological development as a neurotic, we can no longer explain 
neurosis as a certain development of phantasy-systems. The 
really illuminating way to put the problem is a prospective one. 
We do not ask any longer if the patient has a father- or a mother- 
complex, or unconscious incest-phantasies which worry him. 
To-day, we know that every one has such things. The belief 
that only neurotics had these complexes was an error. We ask 
now: What is the task which the patient does not wish to fulfil? 
From which necessary difficulties of life does the patient try to 
withdraw himself? 

When people try always to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions of life, the libido is employed rightly and adequately. When 
this is not the case, the libido is stored up and produces regressive 
symptoms. The inadequate adaptation, that is to say, the ab- 
normal indecision of neurotics in face of difficulties, is easily 
accounted for by their strong subjection to their phantasies, in 
consequence of which reality seems to them, wholly or partly, 
more unreal, valueless and uninteresting than to normal people. 
These heightened phantasies are the results of innumerable 
regressions. The ultimate and deepest root is the innate sensi- 
tiveness, which causes difficulties even to the infant at the 
mother’s breast, in the form of unnecessary irritation and resist- 
ances. Call it sensitiveness or whatever you like, this unknown 
element of predisposition is in every case of neurosis. 

(To be continued) 




















PSYCHOANALYSIS AND HOSPITALS? 
By L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL; EXAMINER IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, BOSTON STATE HOSPITAL, PSYCHOPATHIC 
DEPARTMENT 


Psychoanalysis is only just beginning to be respectable. Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when a doctor of medicine could 
not have been convinced that any therapeutic value whatever 
should be accredited to psychological endeavor. But times have 
changed, and psychology itself is seeking to prove its right to 
existence by “applying” itself to “human” problems. It is sig- 
nificant that the greatest modern advances in psychology have 
come through the work of medical men, who first and foremost 
are “humane.” Psychoanalysis has evolved out of an endeavor 
to alleviate and cure hysteria. It has finally proved itself to be a 
source of scientific insight of the most extensive sort, as well as 
a therapeutic process of the greatest importance. It is because 
psychoanalysis is primarily one method of therapy that it has its 
own proper function to fulfil in hospitals. 

Seven years ago was established the first Social Service Depart- 
ment in any hospital, and since then the work has proved itself 
so important that to-day no really first-class hospital could con- 
sider itself complete without a social service department. 

As the social conditions under which a patient lives have been 
found to be of such importance in the successful treatment of 
some diseases (nay, one might say all, instead of some, because 
what is the significance of nurses, or hospitals, if it is not that they 
create a social situation more favorable than common, to recov- 
ery’), so it has been found that the psychological condition of the 
patient is also of the utmost importance to his recovery. 

Institutions arise as a result of human need and desire: hence 
hospitals, churches, schools, charities, etc., but no one institution 


1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, May 9, 1913, Washington, D. C. 
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is, or can be, sufficiently comprehensive to minister to all the needs 
of that marvellously complex mechanism, the human being. 
Nevertheless an institution like a hospital should endeavor to help 
all sick persons, and this it is doing, more comprehensively, 
through the establishment of social service departments ; and now 
a further step has been taken in the appointment of psychologists, 
whose function it is to study the mind and mental attitude of 
appropriately selected patients. Thus, at last, the “ whole” man, 
bodily, mental, and social, may receive help. 

So far as the hospital itself is concerned, this adding of another 
department is adding but another burden to an organization 
already pledged to herculean labors. For the psychoanalyst, this 
willingness of the hospital to let him work in it relieves him of 
all purely medical responsibility. He can give his whole atten- 
tion to psychological problems in their relation to sickness and 
its symptoms, assured that the patient is at the same time safe- 
guarded and is receiving the best medical attention possible. 
Even for the psychoanalyst who is also a doctor of medicine, the 
possibility of immediate consultation with the best medical spe- 
cialists and experts is of the greatest value in complicated cases. 
And we are beginning to recognize the fact that some cases really 
are very complicated indeed and cannot be subsumed under any 
single, simple scientific formula. Thus while adding a depart- 
ment of psychology and psychotherapy to the hospital is adding 
another burden, it is of the greatest advantage to individual pa- 
tients, and, relieved of medical responsibility, a great opportunity 
to the psychologist. 

Patients are ordinarily divided into three classes 
surgical, and mental. But there are borderland cases, like those 
of hysteria and the psychoneuroses, which may be medical, sur- 
gical, and mental, all at once. Obviously, if they are to be suc- 
cessfully treated, they must be treated in this threefold manner: 
all at once; any one kind of treatment alone is insufficient. For 
instance, in one case where a patient developed a high tempera- 
ture, lasting five or six weeks, during a psychoanalysis, it was 
necessary that all known medical methods of testing for infec- 
tions, such as the Widal test, blood cultures., etc., should be made, 
to guard against a disease that might mean death. In this pa- 
tient’s case it turned out that the temperature was hysterical, but 
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it was of the greatest value to rule out other possibly more dan- 
gerous causes. This same patient, at another time, was paralyzed 
for several months, during which time she needed, and had, the 
best of medical attention and care. Another patient had been 
treated medically and surgically, a great deal, at various hospitals, 
without its being recognized that her trouble was almost wholly 
hysterical. Finally she began sticking broken pins and needles 
in herself, during dream-like states. This required both surgical 
and psychological treatment to be carried on simultaneously. 
Where could that be done so well as in a hospital? Another case 
which required hospital care and psychoanalysis, was that of a 
patient who had cut herself some twenty-eight or thirty times, and 
who came to the hospital with a wound which needed surgical 
attention. Surgical attention alone, however, was not adequate 
to prevent further self-mutilation, which had already covered a 
period of about three years. In the past such a case would prob- 
ably have been regarded as insanity and the patient sent to an 
asylum. Psychological analysis, however, revealed the mental 
origin of the cutting, and since then the cutting has stopped. 

There are other cases which do not need to stay at hospitals, 
but who come to the out patient department, and who need at 
least a modified psychoanalysis,? as Dr. Taylor has shown, if they 
do not need a complete one. Such a case is the following. This 
patient came to the hospital complaining of persistent vomiting, 
sometimes nauseated and sometimes not. She also said her back 
ached near the base of the spine and at the waist line. She had a 
pain at the base of her brain. A physical and neurological exami- 
nation proving negative, the diagnosis of psychoneurosis was made 
and I was asked to make a psychoanalysis. 

A comparatively few interviews brought out the following 
story. The patient’s mother died when she was about twelve, 
and as her father was a drunkard, she was cared for by a society. 
They got a home for her. After she had been there about four 
months, the man of the house began to hold her in his lap, caress 
and fondle her, told her he loved her, then began to masturbate 
her, and finally attempted coitus. After this he had cohabitation 
with her a number of times, always with the assertion of love, and 
telling her he was protecting her, as other men would not be care- 

2 Possibility of a Modified Psychoanalysis, by E. W. Taylor, M.D., 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Feb—March, 1912. 
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ful and would not hesitate to impregnate her. She lived here 
three and a half years, and then went to another “home,” where 
the man of the house did the same thing a few times, because she 
was there only a short while. She was sent to a farmer’s two 
summers, and here she went through the same experiences, the 
last being less than a month before I saw her. Her immediate 
fear, repressed, was that she might be pregnant. Confessing 
these things, and with a little encouragement, the patient went back 
for her final year at the high school, where she is doing splendid 
work. For nearly a year and a half now there has been no 
trouble whatever. 

Another case which was amenable to a superficial psycho- 
analysis is the following: 

The patient, a girl of twelve, came to the hospital first, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1908. In the words of the hospital record: For the 
last six months, has had pains in right side. One week ago seen 
by doctor outside, and diagnosed appendicitis. Has had some 
constipation—chills always, feverish at times of attack—has acute 
nephritis following scarlet fever. Referred to Med. for general 
examination. 

Ex. Heart normal. Abdominal tenderness, R. iliac. Urine: 
albumin, trace; shows chronic nephritis in sediment. 

March 11, 1908. Severe pain in lower right abdomen, on 
walking ; no vomiting. Bowels regular with physic; no dizziness ; 
no headaches. 

March 21. Admitted to house. 

April 13. Discharged. Acute appendicitis much relieved. 

November 10, 1911. Since operation has been having recur- 
rent attacks of pain—every 2-6 weeks. Pain preceded for two 
days by numbness in legs. When very acute thinks pain in right 
side of abdomen, which doubles her up. Screams with pain. 
Sometimes is sleepy with attack and loses consciousness, although 
she usually knows people are around. Twice has vomited. Ab- 
domen is bloated in attack. No change in urine noticed, either 
quality or amount. Digestion O. K. Bowels constipated. Has 
had headache for three months. 

March 21. Pain often preceded by looseness of bowels. 

Has had for five years attacks of abdominal pain always pre- 
ceded by numbness of right leg from ankle to knee; this may last 
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from ten minutes to a week and rarely comes without being fol- 
lowed by pain. She drags her foot when she has numbness. 
Twice has lost consciousness with this pain. Pain may come 
once a week, and she may go two months without it. There is 
nausea, but no vomiting. There are no headaches. K. J. and 
plantars normal; sensations normal. 

November 22. Psychoanalysis begun. 

November 23. Holding urine lessened. 

December 6. Has had no attack. 

December 20. Had a little pain, with no numbness, a few 
days ago. The pain followed retention of urine during a Latin 
test. Passing it at recess relieved her. 

The second day of the analysis it was found that some time 
before the patient had been warned against using public closets 
lest she get some contagious disease. She had an unusual capac- 
ity for retaining her urine, and following this warning she had 
got into a habit of retaining her urine unnaturally long. This 
was followed by some pain and other symptoms mentioned above. 
When the patient understood this, and took care to relieve her- 
self, she was also relieved from some of her symptoms. 

This is obviously only a most superficial analysis, but for 
practical purposes it was sufficient for the time. 

It seems to me that in psychoanalysis, as in surgery, the se- 
riousness of the symptoms is the criterion of the radicalness of 
the attempts made to relieve them. Following Freud, the cri- 
terion of seriousness is the extent of social disability, not the dis- 
comfort alone of the patient. There are all sorts of complica- 
tions. In this case the parents had to be considered. Practi- 
cally one has to be content, often, with superficiality. In this 
connection, I think Freud’s paper on “ Wilde Psychoanalyse” 
in No. II, Zentralblatt, is of the highest importance. 

A point in this connection it seems well to emphasize. Too 
sudden knowledge blasts instead of heals. You all remember 
Ibsen’s Wild Duck. Tempering the wind to the shorn lamb is 
absolutely necessary in psychoanalysis. Perhaps the best way to 
do this is to move only gradually from the most general terms to 
the more specific commonly-used terminology. Psychoanalysis 
must at least be managed as delicately as lumbar punctures, draw- 
ing blood, or other forms of surgical interference. 
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There is a very important fundamental question to be settled 
before one permits himself to become dogmatic. Is knowledge, 
full and complete, the end to be aimed at in a psychoanalysis? 
Freud evidently does not think so, because his criterion of sick- 
ness is not ignorance but uselessness, and further, he says, that 
sometimes it is better to leave a neurosis as it is, rather than try 
to cure it, because it is the best practical solution of an unbearable 
situation. Hence, for Freud, not knowledge, but usefulness and 
serviceableness to society is the end and purpose of a psycho- 
analysis. Thus a restoration to society and social usefulness sig- 
nals the practical completion of an analysis. 

There are two ways of successfully meeting psychic traumas 
and psychic conflicts: one is a successful repression; the other is 
conscious suppression and sublimation. Even after an analysis 
has shown the actual conflicting complexes, there remains the 
actual conflict, though now conscious, where before it was uncon- 
scious. Thus, if we have been fighting an enemy in the dark, the 
discovery of the enemy does not necessarily mean that the fight 
is won. 

The solving of the medical problem leaves one on a moral 
level. There still remains the ethical problem to be solved; and 
according to William James, that is the essence of the problem 
of philosophy. But to discuss these questions further will take 
me beyond the limits of this paper. 

It might be thought that to do a psychoanalysis in the out- 
patient department of a hospital would be a practical impossi- 
bility. To get the patient to return might seem impossible. Fre- 
quent interruptions seem difficulties. And Freud brings up the 
question of free treatment and its disadvantages. So far as my 
experience goes, it is not at all difficult to get the patient to return. 
I have had patients come repeatedly from out of town, for benefits 
that at first must seem highly problematical. Undoubtedly, the 
rapidly formed Ubertragung is largely responsible for this. 

At first I was much disturbed by interruptions, but as the 
work went on I noticed that the patient was herself not cognizant, 
so far as I could tell, of such interruptions as are frequent in the 
examining rooms of an out-patient department. I explained this 
by the patient’s almost absolute self-absorption. 

The question of free treatment is certainly important. I am 
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inclined to take issue with Freud on this point. The relation 
between patient and psychoanalyst is purely personal, and only 
if the patient is very rich is it of no importance to him as to how 
long his treatment is tocontinue. While,on the other hand, if the 
analyst gets a fee for every interview, it is to his interest to keep 
the thing going as long as possible. Any such motives, uncon- 
scious, would be fatal to a successful treatment, but conscious, 
they still have a certain power to interfere. A much more serious 
objection to hospital psychoanalysis seems to lie in the number 
of doctors in charge of the patient. Conflicting Ubertragungs 
and jealousies might seem to make it impossible to carry on any 
successful psychoanalysis. If different physicians really tried 
simultaneously to psychoanalyze a patient, such interference 
would make it impossible. The patient would play one physician 
against the other. But where only one is doing the psycho- 
analysis, and the others are attending strictly to the medical or 
surgical aspects of the case, there is no conflict, because such 
work may be done entirely impersonally and independently of 
any psychological complications, which can then be handled psy- 
choanalytically and independently of the other complications. 
This may look like specialization gone mad, but it really is forced 
by the complexity of the case. Symptoms that seem somatically 
serious, having been diagnosed as hysterical, for instance, are no 
longer important, as symptoms, but what is important is the origin 
of these symptoms and here lies the importance of psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanalysis seeks for psychic origins and causes, and, as far 
as possible, seeks to cure the patient by meeting psychic disturb- 
ances with psychictreatment. At bottom this is really elementary 
moral instruction and training. 

There is, however, one real difficulty confronting a psycho- 
analysis in a hospital; that is the lack of occupation for the pa- 
tient. Perhaps no more important contribution has been made 
than Freud’s demonstration of the necessity for sublimation if 
psychoanalysis is to be successful therapeutically. Life energy 
must have some outlet, or it will damage, if not destroy, its pos- 
sessor. Here is the secret of some successes and the explanation 
of some failures of psychoanalysis. And it explains some of the 
difficulty in other cases. 

There is a class of patients who try to use the hospital in an 
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illegitimate way. For instance, I know of a case where free 
board and lodgings were undoubtedly a powerful motive militat- 
ing against speedy recovery from a real, but relatively mild, psy- 
choneurosis. Another case I know of was where the patient 
tried to get the social service department to buy her a new shirt- 
waist. This patient was a strong, well-formed woman, who re- 
fused to work, but let her mother, a woman nearly sixty years old, 
sew in a tailor’s shop all day for the only income the family had. 
Such patients do not take kindly to psychoanalysis and refuse to 
keep it up. 

In any psychopathic hospital there is, of course, a ward for 
disturbed patients. Here there are more nurses, and closer watch 
is kept upon each patient. In the case of the patient who sym- 
bolically masturbated herself by inserting broken pins and needles 
in her breast, a closer watch was desirable to prevent, if possible, 
the act. It would seem as if such an environment would be very 
bad for an hysteric. On the contrary, it was found that the 
stricter discipline was most salutary; not only in this case, but 
in another case where the patient bit her wrist badly, in a dream- 
like state, under the impression that if she bit her hand off she 
could no longer masturbate, a habit she was trying to break. The 
presence of other mentally far more deeply disturbed patients had 
not the slightest demonstrable ill effects. I am almost inclined 
to think that any patient suffering from an hysteria serious 
enough to make hospital treatment desirable, even if not neces- 
sary, would respond better to treatment just because she saw the 
logical end of the loss of mental self control. Whereas, a patient 
associating with other patients more nearly normal, enters into 
undesirable intimacies, sympathetic self-pitying, and more or less 
maudlin sentimentality. 

Thus the common opinion that an hysteric is undisciplined and 
could control herself if she chose receives a certain degree of cor- 
roboration. Objective, impersonal discipline is perhaps one of 
the most powerful therapeutic agencies we possess. 

Another function psychoanalysis has, in the hospital, besides 
being a therapeutic process (primarily a therapeutic process), is 
as a method of scientific research. Scientific research, like every- 
thing else human, has finally to be judged by pragmatic tests, and 
so far as a hospital is concerned that is, of course, its value to 
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therapeutics. This value, of course, may be either immediate or 
remote, it must be either immediate or remote. If remote, it 
shows at least where the trouble lies, and if we know what the 
trouble is, that is at least one step towards curing it, or at any 
rate, it prevents the waste of effort in useless attempts to do the 
impossible. Such a saving of useless effort is illustrated by a 
case I have already spoken of. This hysterical girl had con- 
tractures of her legs and hips which were treated by weights and 
pulleys, plaster casts, bandages, and an operation even was about 
to be performed when suddenly the contractures were released, 
thus stopping the surgeon’s knife just in time. In such cases the 
importance of ruling out hysteria is about as great as ruling out 
other forms of disease. Another case reported above shows that 
an appendectomy was performed on an hysterical girl, and that 
almost certainly the pain was not due to appendicitis. I imagine 
that a large number of perfectly good appendices have been 
removed from hystericals. We all know, too, the crimes of 
hysterectomy. 

Perhaps the greatest value of psychoanalysis to the hospital 
lies in its opportunity to demonstrate the protean and deceptive 
forms of the symptoms of hysteria simulating so successfully the 
symptoms of organic diseases that unless one were consciously 
on the watch one could most easily be misled. Symptoms that 
have been treated medically and surgically, which later can be dem- 
onstrated to be hysterical, not vaguely, but with adequate cause, 
with theoretically valid etiology, are of the greatest use in future 
differential diagnoses. The power of hysteria to imitate patho- 
logical processes is incredible previous to empirical experience, 
and while the text-books tell of such cases, one naturally is in- 
clined to imagine them as really bizarre, infrequent and foreign, 
peculiar perhaps to Paris or Berlin, but not to Boston or New 
York. The concrete solution of such psychoneurotic problems 
has a convincingness otherwise unobtainable. Finally it will be- 
come a routine to look for hysterical symptoms as well as organic 
symptoms, in any endeavor to make a differential diagnosis. 
That this is important has been already shown by the case of the 
hysterical patient who had years of unavailing surgical and med- 
ical treatment. Not that this is any reproach on the treatment 
she did get, it was the best that could be had at the time. 
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Investigations carried out not merely for the purpose of sci- 
entific research, may prove of immense value in a negative way 
if not positive. They may help to save us from making in the 
future irreparable blunders. But, more positively, scientific re- 
search may be of the utmost importance for the next generation, 
if not for this. Conditions that have gotten so bad we cannot 
really cure them for the particular individual, may, if we know 
how they came about, be avoided by others. Here, perhaps, is 
where the hospital is of the greatest value to the psychoanalyst. 
The world and nature perform experiments on human beings 
which we would never under any circumstances be warranted in 
consciously performing. The results are seen in pitiful abun- 
dance in every hospital. The causes may often be discovered by 
psychoanalysis. And while the knowledge may be too late to 
help the individual much, it may help others from falling into 
the same errors. 








THE DREAM AS A SIMPLE WISH-FULFILMENT IN 
THE NEGRO 


By Joun E. Linp, M.D. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The investigator of dream states in this country has at hand a 
race whose psychological activities are certainly less complex than 
those of the Caucasian and whose dreams therefore must be 
simpler in type. I refer, of course, to the American negro, and 
especially to the so-called pure-blooded negro. 

It is not my intention in this paper to discuss pro or con the 
existence of an individual or number of individuals of unmixed 
African descent. While it is quite conceivable to my mind that 
four or five generations of a race can exist in an alien country 
without necessarily receiving an admixture from their environ- 
ment and while I fail to see how such a generalization as that 
made by Witmer’ and others can be satisfactorily proved in a 
race so widely distributed and so great quantitatively as the 
American negro, I will admit that a large proportion of this race 
is diluted to a greater or less extent with the polyglot nationalities 
with which it has come into contact since 1620. Perhaps only a 
small percentage, or it may be none, of the negroes whose dreams. 
are recorded below, were of pure African blood. The admission 
of this assumption would affect in no way the fact that the student 
of psychology working in the United States has access to a people 
the average level of whose development is lower than the white 
race and which furnishes numerous individuals showing psycho- 
logical aspects quite similar to those of the savage. 

This being the case, it is to be expected that their dream life 
would enjoy a relative freedom from the endo-psychic censor, 
exactly as that of the child does. Freud says: 

“, . under the most complex conditions, dreams are formed 


1 Witmer, A. H., “Insanity in the Colored Race in the U. S.,” Alienist 
and Neurologist, 1891, XII. 
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which can be understood only as fulfilments of wishes, and pre- 
sent their contents without concealment. In most cases, these are 
short and simple dreams, which stand in pleasant contrast to the 
confused and teeming dream compositions which have mainly 
attracted the atention of the authors. The most simple of all, I 
suppose, are to be expected in the case of children, whose psychic 
activities are certainly less complicated than those of adults. The 
psychology of children, in my opinion, is to be called upon for 
services similar to those which the study of the anatomy and 
development of the lower animals render to the investigation of 
the structure of the highest class of animals. Until now only a 
few conscious efforts have been made to take advantage of the 
psychology of children for such a purpose. 

“ The dreams of little children are simple fulfilments of wishes, 
and as compared, therefore, with the dreams of adults, are not at 
all interesting. They present no problem to be solved, but are 
naturally invaluable as affording proof that the dream in its 
essence signifies the fulfilment of a wish.” 

For the purpose of verifying this supposition, I obtained the 
dreams of one hundred negroes, selecting only those who were 
pure-blooded to the best of the information obtainable on the sub- 
ject. While of course this did not necessarily mean that they were 
of absolutely unmixed Ethiopian blood, still it is probable that 
they had less white blood in them than those who admitted a 
dilution. It might be mentioned in passing that those negroes 
who claimed no white ancestry were almost invariably the ones 
whose skins were heavily pigmented and who bore certain physi- 
ognomic characteristics such as kinky hair, wide, flattened nostrils 
and heavy, everted lips. 

A few general characteristics of these dreams may be of inter- 
est before proceeding to the citation of examples. Eighty-four 
of the hundred were frank expressions of wish fulfilment, the 
other sixteen were more complex. The eighty-four were in fifty- 
two instances, the brief expression of a single idea, the other 
thirty-two presented the wish more in detail. In none of the 
eighty-four could distortion, condensation, latent content or sec- 
ondary elaboration be determined. No associations could be ob- 
tained to the dream content, the dreamer simply recognizing the 


2 Freud, S., “ The Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 107. 
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dream picture as a faithful visual representation of a wish which 
he had been obliged to suppress. A great many of the dreams 
were either, “J dreamed that I was out” or “I dreamed that I 
saw myself outside,’ these cases being confined at the time of ex- 
amination in the District Jail at Washington, D. C. Many more 
were, “I dreamed I had lots of money,” the wish and the repres- 
sion being quite obvious in these cases. A few dreams, taken at 
random from the collection follows: 

W. W. Age 87 years; education poor. 

Dream No. 1. “J dreamed I was going to get my pension.” 

This dreamer has for years been endeavoring to obtain a pen- 
sion from the government, although he has no actual disability to 
entitle him to such. It forms the usual subject of his conversa- 
tion, and he has admitted in relating the dream that it was what 
he had often wished in his conscious life. 

J.S. Age, 30 years; education, 5th grade public school ; occu- 
pation, driver. This negro had been in jail sixteen days, serving 
sentence for disorderly conduct when he was interviewed. 

Dream No. 2. “J dreamed several times when I first came 
here, that I was out.” 

This dreamer is unable to give any more particulars about this 
dream; the wish-fulfilment is obvious. 

G. J. Age, 39 years. This individual who is a laborer, can 
read and write but has no other education. He was examined the 
day he arrived in jail, to serve a sentence of ninety days for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

Dream No. 3. “J dreamed several times I had money—five, 
ten or twenty dollars.” 

Patient adds voluntarily the statement, “I wake up and find I 
don’t have anything,” showing he recognized the wish-fulfilment 
himself. Further questioning of him reveals the fact that five 
dollars represents a large sum of money to him, and he has never 
had as much as ten dollars together at one time. 

C. H. Age, 24 years; piano mover by occupation; went to 
school to 7th grade. 

Dream No. 4. “J dreamed I had fifty or sixty dollars.” 

He was surprised to wake up and find nothing. Here again 
the dreamer recognizes the wish-fulfilment. He is questioned as 
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to the value of this amount of money and it seems that with it he 
would be able to purchase all that he desires at present. 

M. B. Age, 25 years; laborer by occupation; education, 5th 
grade. When this negro was examined, he was spending his 
eighth day in jail, awaiting sentence for assault. 

Dream No. 5. “J dreamed I was out. The police went one 
way and I went another.” 

This may be classed as a retrospective wish-fulfilment. It is 
of course the reverse of what actually happened when he was 
arrested. 

A. F. Age, 27 years; laborer by occupation; able to read and 
write but nothing else. 

Dream No. 6. “J dreamed I had plenty of money.” 

He says he had this dream a number of times. He is not able 
to elaborate it at all. 

J. C. Age, 23 years; laborer by occupation; can read and 
write but has no further education. When this negro was ex- 
amined, he had been 110 days in jail and had seven more days 
to serve of his sentence. He could recollect no recent dreams, 
but said when he first came to the jail— 

Dream No. 7. “J dreamed a number of times that I was out 
for a good time with the girls.” 

E. H. Age, 32 years; laborer by occupation. He was ex- 
amined the fifteenth day of a sixty day’s jail sentence. 

Dream No. 8. “J dreamed last night I was out drinking and 
playing music.” 

It develops that this negro plays the piano well by ear and his 
favorite amusement when at liberty is playing the piano for a 
cheap dance, receiving therefor a dollar or two and a few drinks. 

A. W. Age, 39 years; barber by occupation. He can read 
and write but has no further education. 

Dream No. 9. “J dreamed several times I had all the money 
I wanted.” 

G. L. Age, 19 years; driver by occupation; education, high 
as the 4th grade. This negro had been in jail five months and 
nine days when he was examined. He had had a number of 
dreams. 

Dream No. 10. “J dreamed I had thousands of dollars.” 

He was questioned as to what one thousand dollars repre- 
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sented to him. He said he could live his whole life without work 
for a thousand dollars. 

Dream No. 11. “J dreamed two or three times I saw myself 
out on the street.” 

The wish-fulfilment here is obvious. Also he says, 

Dream No. 12. “JI dreamed two or three times the jury 
acquitted me.” 

It will be noted that in several of the above dreams, the 
dreamer simply thought he was released from undesirable situa- 
tions. Nearly all of these dreams were obtained from negroes in 
jail, and a score more could be cited where the dream content was 
simply, “J dreamed I was out.” 

Regarding this, Freud says: 

“. .. adults will often under certain conditions show dreams 
of an infantile character. . . . On the other hand, it seems that 
dreams of an infantile type reappear especially often in adults if 
they are transferred to unusual conditions of life.’’® 

It is ‘interesting also to observe that defective negroes and also 
those with simple deteriorating psychoses, show the same simple 
expression of a wish-fulfilment in their dreams. It is probable, of 
course, that a similar condition would obtain to a lesser degree in 
white patients, and I propose later to seek to corroborate this. 

Fifty colored patients were examined in the wards of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, in reference to their dream 
activities. Fourteen of the number were unable or unwilling to 
give any dreams. Eight of those who related dreams, gave dream 
pictures which were more complex in type; the remaining twenty- 
eight gave dreams which are simple wish-fulfilments. A few of 
these will suffice for illustration: 

T.G. Age, 37 years. A low-grade imbecile, claiming to have 
no white blood. He has been four years in the hospital. 

Dream No. 13. “J dreamed I was out having a fine time.” 

This patient says he has had this dream at least a hundred 
times. 

G. B. Age, 18 years; hebephrenic precox; has a fairly good 
education. 

Dream No. 14. “J dreamed I saw a moving picture show.” 

This patient explains that this was his favorite form of amuse- 


3 Tbid., p. iii (footnote). 
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ment before his admission to the institution and during the day- 
time he often imagines himself a spectator at one of these enter- 
tainments. 

W. B. Age, 41 years; hebephrenic precox; no education. 

Dream No. 15. “J saw a lot of money—five and ten dollar 
bills flying through the air, and I was catching them.” 

As is common in individuals of his social condition, the de- 
nominations mentioned above represent the potential acquisition 
of a considerable amount of worldly goods. 

B. W. Age, 19 years; hebephrenic precox; fair education; 
sailor by occupation. 

Dream No. 16. “J dreamed I was back on my ship.” 

Patient is unable to elaborate this at all, but it is evident that 
this is the wish he has constantly in his mind. 

C.N. Age, 65 years; a low-grade imbecile. 

Dream No. 17. “J dreamed I was home last night.” 

Patient states this is a dream he has frequently, and it was a 
wish he often had in waking life. 

The above examples could be multiplied indefinitely if it were 
necessary, but it is within the power of any investigator to verify 
for himself the occurrence of these dreams of a juvenile type in 
negroes. If we accept unreservedly Freud’s dream theory, espe- 
cially the essence of it, that a dream represents a wish-fulfilment 
and that wherever it is not immediately recognized as such, the 
activities of the censor are responsible, we must admit that the 
colored race fails to show this distorting activity; consequently 
their psychological activities are analogous with those of the 
child, and investigation of them might prove of considerable value 
in studying the genesis of the psychoses. On the other hand, if 
we admit that their psychology is of a primitive type, we have at 
least so far corroborated Freud’s dream theory as to show that the 
dreams of individuals of primitive mental processes represent the 
frank expression of a wish-fulfilment. Although Freud has 
recommended the study of child psychology as a valuable aid to 
the understanding of abnormal adult psychology, it must be re- 
membered that in his country there is no such race as we have 
here whose psychological processes are simple in character and so 
readily obtainable. Perhaps to the American investigator, the 
negro might prove as valuable and more accessible than the child. 














TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By SmitH Evy Jetuirre, M.D., Px.D. 
(Continued from page 186) 


A further small series of this group is found frequently among 
the well-to-do. They are not parasites in the sense of the word 
just used. They may be independent financially, but are en- 
crusted by the usages of their social milieu and are analyzed with 
great difficulty. The democratic attitude of psychoanalysis, its 
pragmatic and humanistic tendencies run counter to their aristo- 
cratic, rationalistic and individualistic mode of education. They 
are very indolent. Novel reading, drug taking, alcoholism and 
social fussing constitute their most frequently used pathways to 
escape from being bored to death; while auto-erotic fantasy, 
sexual tittle tattle, definite liaisons or perversions may be the sole 
excitements that apparently give any value to life. 

They buy attention with their money; look for flattery and 
self indulgence, and utilize the physician as a blind for the carry- 
ing out of their desires. They expect to be told to do the proper 
thing in “cures.” If their set goes to Carlsbad or Hot Springs 
they expect their medical advisor to know the present styles in 
sanitaria, health resorts, etc., and use his prescription as a lever 
to move obstacles, if such exist. Psychoanalysis is far too serious 
and circuitious a method to interest them beyond that which may 
have previously stimulated their curiosity regarding its so-called 
“sexual sniffling.” Since in actual psychoanalytic practice no 
such thing exists such patients as a rule lose interest and move 
on to a “new” medical interest that will amuse them. 

(b) The group of patients for whom psychoanalysis would be 
more disadvantageous than advantageous is difficult to outline; 
yet for the beginner certain patients are best let alone. The ad- 
vantages to be gained are doubtful. 

I would place in this series those individuals who do not seri- 
ously take up the subject. They may be somewhat sick but out 
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of motives chiefly of curiosity, they embark on a psychoanalytic 
procedure, but soon fall by the wayside by reason of the time 
needed, the cost, or the mental application. They may start in all 
sincerity but they are more or less superficial natures who tire 
readily and “do not see the use.” They are unwilling to go 
through the process of mentally dissolving themselves in order to 
obtain a sometimes unflattering likeness of themselves. 

Many narcissistic individuals belong to this group, which will 
be discussed later. 

(c) One may read in the form of general statements made by 
a number of critics of the harm that psychoanalysis may do. 
These critics are all in accord in denying to the sexual any etio- 
logical significance, yet strangely enough psychoanalysis, thought 
of by them as dealing solely with sex matters, can do the very 
thing that they say is impossible for sexual ideas to produce. Ex- 
act details are not available, and one awaits the analysis of 
Hoche’s' anti-psychoanalytic questionnaire, which was launched 
in 1913 with all of the signs of an active partisanship. The three 
histories quoted by him are ludicrously inadequate. This is not 
the place chosen to discuss the various objections to the psycho- 
analytic procedures, or to the hypothetical concepts that underly 
them; these will be taken up in the separate paragraphs of this 
series. 

It may readily be admitted that bad psychoanalysis exists, and 
that such can do harm; but there is much bad medicine and 
bad surgery evident wherever one may wish to turn. Meddle- 
some surgery is a by-word—so may meddlesome psychoanalysis 
become one. Freud has already fully discussed what is well 
termed “ Wild Psychoanalysis,’”* a paper that all aspirants to psy- 
choanalytic understanding should thorough'v know. 

Even the harm done by “bad psychoanalysis” may not be as 
great as that done by a “ good neurologist,” who as a result of an 
examination of a patient with a neurosis gives a learned diagnosis, 
lays down minute rules as to diet, regimen, hydrotherapy, etc., and 


1“Ueber den Wert der Psychoanalyse,” Archiv. f. Psychiatrie, Vol. 
51, 1913, p. 1055; “ Eine psychiche Epidemin unter Aerzten,” Med. Klink., 
1910, No. 26. 

2“ Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses,” Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 4, 2d ed., Chapter XI. 
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yet is oblivious to the dynamic factors of the disorder under con- 
sideration. The analyst may have set up a strong antipathy, yet, 
because it contains a real element of dynamic interpretation, it may 
ultimately work out unconsciously to the patient’s good, whereas 
the learned diagnosis, which often is nothing more than the anal- 
ysis of the acquired meaning of a word, may shut the door to 
a minute investigation of the behavior of a thing, and the patient, 
under rationalistic dogmas, is treated for one series of symbols 
after another, yesterday, uric acid, to-day, gastro-intestinal tox- 
emia, tomorrow, dental sepsis and all without essential relief. 

Beginning analysts should avoid working with hysterical young 
people; they should not attempt a compulsion neurosis without 
some experience, and only after considerable work will an analysis 
of a beginning dementia precox fail to perhaps temporarily in- 
crease the patient’s excitement. Most harm may come tothe ana- 
lyst himself. With paranoid precox, or certain of Kraepelin’s para- 
phrenic group* the untrained analyst is liable to establish a nega- 
tive transference and later actual violence may be directed against 
him. 

A similar state of affairs may result from the analysis of 
certain compulsive states, and the analysis of homosexual situa- 
tions is best let alone by the beginner for closely related reasons. 

With reference to compulsion neuroses, the beginner should be 
on his guard against taking on free cases. These patients are 
analyzed with great difficulty; they take an immense amount of 
time, spread over many months, and unless the analyst is prepared 
to make a complete analysis independent of personal sacrifice, he 
is wiser not to embark upon one. If he is compelled by stress of 
economically more important work to neglect the patient, espe- 
cially if he be a male—usually all with strong homosexual com- 
ponents in their libido,—he is liable to set up negative transfer- 
ences, and the patient is apt to curse the analyst right royally. 
One trained in psychoanalysis recognizes that after all behind this 
vituperation in the unconscious their lies a very great regard for 
the analyst so inveighed against, but such patients’ utterances 
when heard by others constitute a large part of the as yet detailed 

3See Singer, “Kraepelin’s Concept of Dementia Przcox,” Journal 


Nervous and Mental Disease, June, 1914; Kraepelin, “ Lehrbuch,” 8th ed., 
Endogene Verblédung, 1913. 
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evidence against the value of psychoanalysis. Still the analyst 
who has committed this fault out of his sympathy for one in great 
distress, should know that he is liable to harm himself the most. 
He rarely harms his patient, although the stupid outsider is apt 
to take it as a great faux-pas on the part of the analyst. 

Particulars dangers surround theanalysisof young girls suf- 
fering from hysterical attacks, especially when such represent dis- 
torted erotic fantasies, or when the hysterical symptom serves as 
a direct sexual (in the narrow sense) gratification, and represents 
a part of the sexual life of the individual. Here a very strong 
transference is apt to result which often contributes new symp- 
toms to the neurosis. The development of such new symptoms 
serves to emphasize the necessity for not continuing an analysis, 
or for putting it in the hands of a woman physician trained in 
analysis. 

Psychoanalysis, even of a most careful kind, at times does 
harm to the analyst as well in many such cases. The almost 
pathological transference causes the patient to interfere with the 
analyst’s time, and when she is rebuffed, strong resistances de- 
velop and the hysterical patient becomes an active enemy to the 
physician. She talks about him continuously; discusses all his 
affairs, particularly how he tried to misuse her (her own non- 
realized wish-fulfilment). She carries gossip and scandal where- 
ever she can get an opportunity, and may be able to place the 
analyst in a very unpleasant position. 

In justice to many hysterical patients however it should be said 
that bad psychoanalysis cannot hide behind even this well recog- 
nized situation. In the majority of instances, the analyst has 
been partly at fault in creating such a condition. He may fail 
in his duty, and succumbing to his own weaknesses, redouble the 
patient’s erotic fantasies by excessive tenderness. He thus cre- 
ates new situations which involve him as well as his patient in the 
greatest difficulties. 

One not infrequently finds that a certain group of patients 
unconsciously start out with the idea of getting the analyst “ inter- 
ested” in them. They then slowly or rapidly substitute one 
group of symptom symbols, usually at first highly resistive by 
their opposites, namely great solicitude and interest in the analyst 
and his work. They unconsciously flatter the analyst and finally 
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may succeed in getting the upper hand. The psychoanalytic probe 
can no longer do its work. The analyst is powerless. He has 
perhaps succumbed to his own (auto-erotic, money) complexes, 
and his usefulness is seriously hampered. 

This type is seen particularly in families where the father is 
somewhat of a tyrant. Notwithstanding a violent conscious anti- 
pathy on the part of the daughter to the father the dreams are 
apt to show definite father image phantasies and the “ postitution 
complex” is fairly well marked. The girl is usually willful and 
spoiled; usually gets a poor education and thus with but few 
libido channels open usually turns to social forms of exhibition- 
ism, ofttimes very ingeniously masked, and becomes an accom- 
plished breaker of hearts. Those with strong father incestuous 
phantasies are very inconstant. They are the Kipling Vampires. 
Psychoanalysis makes them even more dangerous since they learn 
better to conceal their “cat and mouse” game. When beauty, 
wealth and social postion are combined the analyst who estab- 
lishes strong transferences must be specially on his guard. 

If the analyst will realize that even every transference con- 
tains a strong resistance, and that he, the analyst, is only a surro- 
gate for the father or brother image of the infantile libido of the 
patient, it should serve to keep him from losing sight of the main 
object of a psychoanalytic cure, 1. e., the making of the patient 
free and independent. 

It must always be borne in mind by the analyst that the psy- 
choanalytic method develops special means by which strong trans- 
ferences are set up, just as in hypnosis similar transferences may 
be seen, but in a much more limited group of cases. It also 
should provide the analyst who is conscientious in his work with 
special means for handling these usually very strong transferences 
which are seen in all types of neurotics. 

That which is true of hysterical states is doubly so with manic 
depressive psychoses. These are dynamite bombs and may cause 
much anxiety to patient as well as analyst. In a number of in- 
stances the results of even a few talks are very promising; occa- 
sionally this promise holds good, but more often the transference 
becomes unmanageable to the patient and is apt to cause much 
discomfort unless handled with great skill. A real Freudian 
analysis is best avoided. Stekel has called attention to this and 
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as a result of his experience warns against the analytic treatment 
of manic depressive states.* 

My own experience shows, as he remarks, how violent the 
transference may become, usually passing over to most persistent 
lovemaking. On repulsing these patients, a thing which cannot 
be avoided, although it must be done very carefully, they reject 
the idea that their love is only a transference, a father-image 
fantasy; they threaten to make away with themselves, uncon- 
sciously to arouse the analyst’s sympathy, and gain tenderness 
and physical contact. They “will not leave the office,” “they 
are only just so many patients,” “they are numbers.” They are 
very jealous of the other patients and soon make it impossible for 
the analyst to carry on his work. Much will depend upon the cul- 
tural type as to just how one can avoid these unpleasant cases. 
With individuals of fairly well-grounded intelligence one can 
avoid their falling into states of great depression where they 
threaten to kill themselves or kill the analyst. Stekel advises a 
course of Dubois’® reéducation dialectics for these patients rather 
than a true analysis in the Freudian sense. It is better to deal 
with more superficial structures and leave the deeper motives 
untouched. 

With some very intelligent individuals with mild attacks, or 
in free intervals, a very definite gain may be made by a complete 
analysis. 

It is the analyst’s duty in these cases to explain the situation 
to the relatives or friends clearly before offering any relief. The 
prognosis in most manic-depressive cases is not good and one 
can only try to do what one can. 

Another very important chapter in psychoanalysis where harm 
may come to the analyst is that of consultations. At times one is 
called in by a colleague to see a patient who has a psychoneurosis 
or a mild psychosis. It may be evident from the start what par- 
ticular complex situations are at the basis of the situation. To 
even start an analysis is bad technique, for it is surprising to see. 
how rapidly a transference may be set up in these patients by 
one trained in psychoanalysis. To permit this transference to start 

4 Stekel, “ Die Ausgange der psychoanalytischen Kuren,” Centralbl. f. 
Psa., Vol. III, p. 300 in particular. 


5P. Dubois, “Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders.” Tr. by 
Jelliffe and White. Funk and Wagnalls, N. Y. 
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will endanger the analyst’s standing with his colleague. He may 
tell him, if he has the courage, that his enemas, his arsenic, his 
this and that, are of no service for this particular patient, who 
needs mental therapy. The colleague will rarely respect the 
analyst’s point of view, nor call him again in consultation. The 
colleague may ask the analyst to give the patient a “few” psy- 
choanalytic treatments, as if psychoanalysis were like the “ laying 
on of hands,” or he may suggest that a codperative type of treat- 
ment be undertaken; he to take care of the physical ills, the 
analyst to care for the mental ones. This is also a delicate situ- 
ation since, as a rule, there are “no physical ills” to be treated. 
The gastroptosis, enteroptosis, dental sepsis, colon stagnation, etc., 
etc., so far as that particular case under consideration is con- 
cerned, are gross animistic superstitions; the psychical factors are 
the important ones. It is far better for the analyst to say that the 
thing is impossible; that the internist should continue to do what 
he can do, avoid meddlesome surgery, and, after a certain length 
of time, if nothing is accomplished, turn the case over to the 
analyst, who will take his try at it, promising to return the patient 
to his colleague, after a mutually agreed upon reasonable time for 
treatment. This ideal needs no elaboration. A stage of intel- 
lectual culture which permits so many animistic notions to control 
the thinking of the great majority of the population is not one 
sufficiently enlightened however to carry out such an ideal. 
(To be continued) 





CRITICAL DIGEST 


SOME FREUDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PARANOIA PROBLEM 


By Cuartes R. Payne, A.B., M.D. 
(Continued from page 202) 


One of the most recent analyses of paranoid conditions ap- 
peared in the Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalytische und psychopatholo- 
gische Forschungen, Vol. IV, Part I, 1912, under the title, “ Psy- 
chological Analysis of a Paranoid Patient,”* by Scu. GREBEL- 
SKAJA. The patient was a man of thirty-one years when he 
suffered his first attack. As a boy, he had been somewhat irri- 
table; in school, he complained to his teachers that the pupils 
laughed at him, especially in gymnastics. He had no comrades, 
kept apart from others and played little. At the age of sixteen, 
he apprenticed himself to a mechanic, but became so homesick 
that after two weeks he gave up the job and went back to his 
father. He next became a waiter and worked in various cities of 
Switzerland, France and England but finding no pleasure in this 
occupation, he forsook it and returned again to his father, this 
time to engage in the manufacture of hats, which was his father’s 
business. For a time, he got along well. When twenty-eight 
years of age, he became engaged to a girl but soon suspected her 
of being untrue and broke the engagement. He now felt himself 
annoyed by everybody and became very nervous. Next, he took 
up the sport of shooting very zealously. In the meantime, he 
was always out of humor, mistrustful, often troubled with in- 
somnia and lack of appetite. When thirty-one, as he was going 
home one evening, he was assaulted and pounded; in this en- 
counter, he cried out for help. In the darkness, he did not recog- 
nize his assailant but was convinced that it was a former school- 
mate named D. who had excelled him in athletics. After this 


1 Psychologische Analyse eines Paranoiden. 
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experience, he thought people were mocking him for making an 
outcry when attacked, suspected a plot against him; these 
suspicions grew upon him until he finally drew a revolver on one 
of the supposed persecutors and was committed to the asylum by 
the police. He was released after a short time but recommitted 
three years later for the same cause. 

Patient is small, weak, with a certain shy, distrustful expres- 
sion, irritable and suspicious; well oriented, of good intelligence ; 
facial expression stiff; affectivity weak but retained. Delusions 
of reference: When two people talk together, they are speaking 
of him; if anyone laughs, it is at him; a person who coughs is 
jesting at his lung trouble; anyone crying out, is imitating his 
outcry during the attack. Delusions of persecution: They wish 
to put him out of the world, to poison him; they guess his 
thoughts, cheat him and keep him in the asylum because he is an 
important person. Grandiose ideas: He is the greatest inventor 
of airships, will receive one hundred thousand francs for his 
inventions ; he is more intelligent than all physicians ; his thoughts 
are of great value for all medicine; he writes a mass of articles 
on scientific themes. Hallucinations of hearing and vision: He 
hears voices and sees different people; has many hypochondriacal 
complaints such as a burning sensation in the head, empty feeling 
in the lungs, etc.; often his lungs are inflated. Diagnosis: para- 
noid form of dementia przcox. 


ANALYSIS 


The decisive factor in precipitating the psychosis was the 
attack. He acted like a child, cried out and begged for help. 
This was not in itself a cause of the disease but a factor which 
brought his greatest conflicts to expression. Ideas which were 
previously acting unconsciously, were now projected upon the 
outer world. 

In following the author’s analysis and conclusions, the reader 
should bear in mind that the analysis of a patient suffering from 
a psychosis offers much greater difficulties than that of a neurotic 
patient, for the reason that as soon as disagreeable or unpleasant 
complexes are touched upon, the patient is apt to become excited 
or silent and refuse to give any further information. Hence many 
points must be left deficient in detail or neglected altogether. 
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Complex of Sexuality: A word-association experiment gave 
certain results which pointed to an onanism complex; for ex- 
ample, the reactions: finger—disease, hand—sleep, sleep—cleanli- 
ness, numbers—five. To the question, what he meant by the 
association, finger—disease, the patient replied that many physi- 
cians were always inclined to consider onanism a cause of disease, 
which was not at all true. He said he had never practiced onan- 
ism but had read much concerning it and discussed it with his 
friends. Questioned concerning the reply, hand—sleep, he said 
that as a child, he was always anxious about touching his sexual 
organ; he thought that only he did that. Asked if he practiced 
onanism as a child, he denied it and refused to give any informa- 
tion on the subject. In this connection, he advanced the informa- 
tion that in his family, they were all very cleanly, especially the 
father, who was much given to complete baths. The father, he 
said, was a follower of the nature-cure and believed in the efficacy 
of baths and washing as a means of healing. The patient com- 
plained that he suffered in the asylum because he could not carry 
out these complete baths. As a child, the patient had been fond 
of watching other boys urinate in order to compare penises. He 
further related that in books, it was stated that onanism was harm- 
ful while Dr. Sch. said that pollutions were not injurious. He 
said he always had pollutions with dreams. The dreams con- 
cerned sexual things but their exact content he refused to reveal. 

Asked what persons he saw in the dreams, he replied, those 
with whom he stood in “ sensual” union, no, in “ transcendental ” 
union (German, “sinnlich” and “tibersinnlich”). They are 
especially Dr. Sch., Prof. B. and Dr. J., earlier also D. (the one 
who had assaulted him), A., the latter’s friend and others. He 
says: “It is a sensual union with a married person. My pollu- 
tions arise from the fact that I am sensually united with a patient 
who is perhaps in the waking state and is sexually excited; this 
excitation is transferred to me by sensual ways and if I am asleep, 
I dream of him and have a pollution. The union with the 
patient is formed by means of the brain of Prof. B. since we are 
both in union with Prof. B.” Are you in sensual union with 
women also? “No, never, only with men and mostly with phy- 
sicians.” To the question if his father was related to this union, 
he replied most indignantly, “No, what are you thinking of?” 
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Patient was so much excited by this question that he at once began 
to speak Swiss German instead of his usual High German. This 
intense reaction pointed to strong repressed complexes. The 
father must stand in some relation to a sexual complex, otherwise 
why this tremendous reaction to the question. The author states 
that this transition in the patient’s language, from High to Swiss 
German, occurred apparently unconsciously every time repressed 
complexes were touched upon. 

The father has been the patient’s ideal from childhood. In 
his whole behavior, when he speaks of his father, he acts like a 
child who stands in admiring awe of the father. “ My father is 
the most noted man in the community; he can do everything, he 
knows everything, etc.” 

The author well says: “ The father is the ideal of the young 
mind. With growth, critique changes the object of the first 
esteem, the father is no longer considered as perfect. In his place, 
come other authorities. But some individuals remain fixed in 
this stage of infantile transference, they hide themselves in these 
experiences ; their minds harden as it were, instead of developing 
further. The great complex which ruled the patient in his tender 
years, which absorbed his whole mind and rendered him without 
emotion or interest for anything else in life, was the fundamental 
cause for his forming no new associations ; in a certain sense, the 
attention to reality failed; hence the patient remained in this stage 
of infantile adoration, or, if he freed himself from it for a time, 
he soon reverted to his infantile attitude.” 

The patient related how he remembers his father in earliest 
childhood and what an impression he made on him. To the ques- 
tion, “Do you often see your father,” he answered, “‘ No, when 
I wish to think of father, the ‘inspirator’ comes and either makes 
me think of Dr. Sch. or shows me the latter’s picture and often so 
exaggerated.” We must pause a moment here to acquire a few 
facts regarding Dr. Sch. Apparently he had been the patient’s 
family physician. In the psychosis, he is the patient’s greatest 
persecutor. The voices tell the patient: “ Dr. Sch. has studied his 
life from birth in somnambulism.” Dr. Sch. will bury the patient 
alive, make his body rot, weaken him, cause him to have pollu- 
tions. If he would think of his father, he is compelled to think 
of Dr. Sch. Thus, Dr. Sch. stands in some kind of relation to 
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the father. It will repay us to note the author’s keen analysis of 
this mental relationship. “ As a rule, hate is joined to love.” This 
attitude, to which Bleuler has given the name “ ambivalence,” per- 
mits the same idea to have two contrasting emotional expressions 
and allows the same thoughts to be entertained in positive and 
negative phases at the same time. The patient loves his father; 
the other component of the affect, the hate of the father, does not 
become conscious. But why must he think of Dr. Sch. when he 
wishes to think of his father? He hates Dr. Sch. consciously, he 
would like to kill him and perhaps would do so if he were free. 
Is this not possibly the expression of the hate which is missing in 
the relation to the father? Does he not identify the two per- 
sonalities with the complex “ father ’’? 

Those emotions which because of education, we cannot enter- 
tain toward the father, we gladly shunt upon another person and 
thus escape the conflict. In order to evade conflicts, one buries 
himself in science, in order, as Freud says, “to transform passion 
into desire for knowledge,” thereby rendering possible an emanci- 
pation of the complexes and the quelling of their activity. 
Another takes refuge in illness, as Jung has shown in his article 
“The Content of the Psychoses.” Our patient creates for him- 
self a substitute for the father in the personality of Dr. Sch. in 
order to be able to set free those emotions which have been rooted 
in his mind since childhood.” 

The following vision clearly discloses his homosexual tend- 
encies: “Dr. Sch. was always shown to me only as his sexual 
organ. His penis was shown quite dried up and withered, he is 
already very old.” How old is he? “ Eighty years, no, fifty or 
sixty.” Here, the patient misspeaks himself, which as all who 
have read Freud’s “ Psychopathology of Everyday Life” will 
understand, is not without its mental determinant. Eighty is 
about the age of his father. He is constantly thinking how the 
old man must still work and can receive no help from his son. 
The misstatement points to the submerged complex, the identifi- 
cation of Dr. Sch. with the father. 

Neither in the delusional system of the patient nor in his hallu- 
cinations, do female figures appear. We know from his anam- 
nesis that he had been engaged at one time but apparently he 
developed no strong passion for his fiancée. The only feeling he 
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had toward her was jealousy. He accused her of being unfaith- 
ful and loving other men more than him. How much actual 
ground there may have been for this accusation, the author could 
not determine, but the fact was known that the fiancée was a 
person of excellent character. As we saw in Ferenczi’s cases,’ 
ungovernable delusions of jealousy play a great role in the psy- 
chology of paranoia. These people are not adapted to love 
heterosexually. This deficiency in emotion, they project outward, 
asserting that they are not loved; also finding in this projection, 
an excuse for their deficient love. 

Further derivatives of this powerful homosexual tendency 
may be seen in the following bit of the patient’s delusion: “ Even 
before I was received at the Asylum K., the voices told me that 
different persons were penetrating me. It is a kind of incarna- 
tion, perfect bodily union.” These persons, he named as follows: 
“ First comes D., A. and O. (A. and O. were friends of D. who 
according to his belief, had assaulted him), then Dr. Sch., Prof. 
B. and Dr. J. First A. penetrated me, he was the one who pressed 
within me. This penetration was so remarkable that I felt it in 
my whole body, it made me shiver visibly.” 

The interesting points in this delusion are, first, that the per- 
sons who penetrated him were also his persecutors; second, he 
assumed the passive part in the phantasy. In his “curriculum 
vite’ which he had composed, he says, “ In England, I was placed 
in a house as a girl for all.” 

Another time, the voices say to him, “ D. is the one who can 
strengthen me, who can make me well.” From this, we judge 
that he feels weak, sick. D. is, however, the person who in the 
patient’s view, has assaulted him. It cannot be proven that D. 
was the assailant, but the patient believes it, which is the important 
fact for our consideration. The author traces the mental mechan- 
isms so cleverly that we must follow the steps closely. 

“Why is the person with whom the patient stands in his 
‘ unconscious’ in ‘ mental’ union, whose sexual organ is shown to 
him (in imagination), with whom his ‘voices’ are ever busy, 
consciously considered as persecutor and even perpetrator of the 
assault?”’ As we know from the clinical history, the patient was 
beaten and behaved during the assault like a little child; he cried 


2 Reviewed in Part I of this series. 
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and begged for help. After this event, he immediately perceived 
the voices. Across the way, in the restaurant where D. was with 
his friends, he continually heard how they mimicked him, crying 
“help, help”; also, at night, he heard the same, as if a little 
child was being beaten and cried out. 

Says the patient: “The voices are now ever busy with this 
affair, they ridicule me, they consider me cowardly, timid, per- 
haps unworthy of a good marksman.” Now we understand why 
this event had such results for him. Even before it happened, he 
felt himself slighted, both in the family circle and the school; he 
kept aloof from all and clung only to his father. He says: “In 
the family, only brother J. counted who could do everything and 
earned the most money.” 

In the primary school as the patient’s teacher reports, he was 
always gloomy and never played with his comrades. Otherwise, 
he was a mediocre pupil, showing no especial talent. That which 
he could not do, he wanted to do. When thirteen years old, he 
first greatly admired this same D. at gymnastic exercise. He told 
his teacher, D. was the best gymnast. He approached D. a little 
but lacked the courage to form a friendship with him. The 
patient says: “I could never speak in his presence in spite of the 
fact that I wanted to.” When the patient returned from abroad 
D. already had a good position and a circle of friends. The 
patient often associated with them but never felt quite at home in 
their company. He says he always went home with a headache 
after being with them. He did not wish to seem so much inferior 
to them. Since he must assert his manhood in some way which 
was possible for him, he devoted his whole interest to sport. In 
this way, he proved his manliness. By the assault, he was driven 
back to the infantile as by a stroke. At the same time, the foun- 
dation of his artificially erected manliness broke down. Now, he 
felt still more keenly that he could accomplish nothing in life, he 
heard voices which ridiculed him, mimicked him as he cried for 
help. 

Our patient also lacked manly courage in general, the courage 
to live, therefore he fled into illness, that “lightning conductor of 
all conflicts.” In the psychosis, he is the greatest inventor, he 
makes wonderful airships and gramophones. The voice which 
ridicules him is predominantly the voice of D. With the latter, 
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however, he is also in “ mental” union, he would be like D.; in 
school, it was D. who possesed what he lacked. D. was stalwart, 
strong, good fellow, had much intercourse with women (as patient 
indignantly relates). There arose the wish to come into closer 
association with his ideal but the courage to do this was lacking. 
Then came the event with the sudden assault. Now the patient 
began to hate D.; he was persecuted by him, maltreated, D. was 
his greatest enemy, had formed a plot against him. As Freud 
showed in his Schreber case, the person who is longed for, be- 
comes the persecutor, the content of the wish-phantasy changes 
to content of the persecution. The statement, “I love him,” is 
contradicted by the delusion of persecution which proclaims: “I 
do not love him, I hate him.” This contradiction which could not 
run otherwise in the unconscious, cannot come into the paranoic’s 
consciousness in this form. The mechanism of the symptom 
formation in paranoia demands that the inner perception, the 
emotion, be replaced by a perception from without. Thus, the 
formula changes by projection from “I hate him” to the other, 
“ He hates me, which justifies me in hating him” (Freud). This 
same mechanism, we can see in the case under consideration. In 
this manner, D. becomes the persecutor, the assailant. The incar- 
nation-phantasies are analogous to Schreber’s coitus-with-men 
phantasies. This patient also plays the passive part since one 
“penetrates him and thereby he becomes another.” He says: 
“When A. was in me, the voices said: ‘Now he has me com- 
pletely in his power, now I am no more, but A. is active within 
me.’” This reminds us of the mystics, who when possessed by 
God or filled with His spirit are no longer themselves but become 
God. 

To the question whether he had defended himself against 
these penetrations or incarnations, the patient replies: “ No, why 
should I, it came spontaneously and the voices were also right, 
I have become another, something acted in me, thought in me. 
The voices said to me: D. and A. yield themselves voluntarily in 
order to give me sensual strength. By hypnosis, they have com- 
pletely drawn my strength upon themselves, therefore they must 
give me back again the stored up strength. Then I could become 
healthy again. I suddenly felt as if my lungs were inflated. 
Then I felt myself stronger again, after the inflation. Then you 
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might say, A. or D. may be in me, hence I had a better feeling of 
strength.” 

From these productions, we learn the following: The patient 
is in union not only with D. but also with A. These are two dif- 
ferent personalities, D.,a Don Juan of the village, A., an ordinary 
citizen. Both afford his voices material, they give him new 
strength, new life. He does not, however, sharply differentiate 
the two personalities from each other; really, there is only one 
person, D., to whom the patient has imputed the good parts of A. 
The condensation is similar to that of the dream where two per- 
sonalities who belong to different systems of thoughts are identi- 
fied. D., his wish-phantasy, the embodiment of his unsatisfied 
wishes and his resistance against these, his morality, his conscious 
striving and desire. While D. represented the realization of his 
unconscious, A. is the ideal of his conscious mind. 

In these phantasies, is contained the great problem of the 
patient, namely, how he can get well. He is always asserting that 
he has been wrongfully committed. He dwells constantly on the 
idea that it is not he but the physicians who are mentally unsound ; 
this opinion, he zealously defends. But perhaps unconsciously, 
he feels the inner dissensions of his mind. These he must in some 
way seek to correct. “A. and D. have strengthened me by the 
sensual union” he says. Thus, an avenue of escape is provided, 
which of course, only his unconscious can accept. The union 
with D. will make him healthy. In other words, the satisfaction 
of the homosexual ideas and wish-phantasies will restore him his 
potency which was destroyed in him by hypnosis. 

Who makes him impotent and how? Dr. Sch., D., Prof. B. 
and Dr. J. are the chief “ inspirators,” they manipulate his sexual 
organs, give him sensuous thoughts until he gets pollutions. “They 
have always sought to weaken my body in order to use me for 
experimental purposes.” Thus, they are the same persons who 
also strengthen him. Further, in the description of the sexual 
persecutions, we see a plain ambivalence. He must become im- 
potent, lose his manhood, no longer exist as a man, become a 
woman. And then, by the incarnation of D—A., he will become 
strong again, perceive a feeling of strength in his whole body, 
then he is saved. The transformation from man to woman, 
which in Schreber’s case, was an act of God, is brought about in 
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this case by the “inspirators.” Dr. Sch. whom we have recog- 
nized as the personification of a part of the father-image, is also 
the chief persecutor who occasions the most pollutions in the 
patient. But by this persecutor he is strengthened and healed. 
The patient plays the passive rdle, however, in this process because 
he is no longer a man but a woman. The author shows that 
deeply hidden in the patient’s mind, the father is also included in 
the ranks of the persecutors. 

The mother-complex seems entirely lacking. Of his mother, 
the patient never speaks spontaneously. When questioned con- 
cerning her, he replies in an indifferent tone with dates of her 
illness, death, etc. Neither in his earliest childhood nor in later 
years, can any traces of his relations to the mother be shown. 
He is always speaking of his father but almost never of his 
mother. 

Ideas of grandeur: As we learned from the clinical history, 
the patient is the greatest inventor in the world who will receive 
immense sums for his airship. He is such an important person- 
age that they have had him committed to the asylum. He under- 
stands much more than all physicians, all lawyers, all mankind in 
general. He will become the most famous Swiss, and will never 
be forgotten on earth. His thoughts have great value, hence 
machines are constructed to ascertain them. His semen is won- 
derfully valuable. They keep him in the asylum in order to be 
able to dissect him because his brain conceals colossal importance. 
He is strong, powerful. He often dreams of Hercules. In re- 
ality, he is very small and ugly. It is not hard to see in these 
delusions the compensations for the things which he lacked in 
life. The idea of the airship which occupies him most of all, 
serves to give him fame and to provide him a defence against his 
enemies. It may be that the phallic shape of the airship (Zep- 
pelin) has some significance also. Earlier, he had busied himself 
with the idea of perpetual motion which the author well charac- 
terizes as the “ phantasy of the impotent.” 

The patient’s libido seeks satisfaction in two ways: first, in 
sublimations; he shows interest in scientific questions touching 
on the nature of hallucinations, sense perceptions, etc. Only, with 
him, the sublimitation is a failure, else he had not been ill in this 
manner. The second way is that of phantasies, incarnation ideas, 
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the mental union with Prof. B. and the physicians. This part of 
his sexuality he has very strongly dammed up and prefers to 
devote himself to inventions, to seek his salvation in these. 

Death plays an important rdéle in the patient’s phantasies. He 
is buried and sees his own corpse. Death is closely connected 
with sexuality. The voices say to him instead of “buried,” 
“gratified” (“ beerdigt,” “ defriedigt”). But for him, the words 
have the same meaning; the voices distinguished between these 
not at all and use one word for the other. In connection with his 
death phantasies, the patient develops certain neologisms which 
the author elucidates in some detail. Since it is almost impossible 
to preserve the meaning in translating these new words and 
phrases, for the point usually depends upon the shifting of a 
letter or group of letters in the German words, we may pass on. 
There is nothing in them essentially characteristic of the paranoic 
mind. 

We may glance at a page or two of interesting somatic hallu- 
cinations, picking out one or two as illustrations of the many 
given: one kind, the patient calls “ heart eruptions” like a Vesu- 
vius. Another variety is a burning in the head which he connects 
with his pollutions. Others are, a hardening of the abdomen, his 
blood is withdrawn, etc. 

The patient also has an interesting philosophical system. No 
man has a soul of his own but only a part of the world-soul. He 
feels himself a part of the cosmos, in union with other souls who 
lived thousands of years ago. He says: “I was in sensual union 
with my father before I was born, I really lived in the father.” 
Thus, he takes part in his own creation through identification with 
his father. 

Resumé: The author sums up the salient points in the case so 
vividly and instructively that I reproduce them almost entire. 

“Even in childhood, the patient displayed an abnormal defi- 
ciency of those attributes which usually characterize his sex. 
Among his comrades, he is the weakest, he is ridiculed, pushed 
back and remains constantly alone; the lack of manliness (which 
appears even in boys as pleasure in scuffling and fighting) form- 
ing a barrier between him and his companions, makes him feel, 
even in the years of childhood, that he lacks something which 
others possess. Added to this deficiency, was his clearly marked 
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though still unconscious homosexual tendency; this appeared in 
childhood in the passive phase. In the further course of life, 
with the general mental development, all these mental peculiari- 
ties came to ever sharper delineation. Having become independ- 
ent, he remains always alone, wanders restlessly from place to 
place, seeks connection with society but does not find it; finally, 
his passive homosexual tendencies compel him to return to his 
father. These tendencies remain suppressed in the depths of his 
unconscious but nevertheless prevent a normal real transference 
of his libido. 

“We may surmise that the problem of acquiring manliness 
had continuously tormented him since the years of maturity; in 
order to learn what he lacked and what his comrade D. possessed 
(strength, courage) he sought to approach him, but naturally, 
because of his complete passivity, he could not succeed in this. 
At last, he thought he had found a means of becoming a man in 
the sport of shooting which occupies such an important place in 
the history of his country and there often serves for such a pur- 
pose. He finally attained a certain perfection as a marksman. 
The laurel-crowns compensated for his feelings of insufficiency, 
they might have soothed him for a long time without completely 
eliminating the conflict. Now came the event which frustrated 
all his attempts, which taught him explicitly the insolubility of the 
problem of becoming a man like the rest. He was ignominiously 
pounded and behaved like a child. From this scene, start all his 
delusional ideas of general laughter which arises over his down- 
fall and which makes him appear as the object of universal jest. 

“ The ideas which subsequently develop, that they would strike 
him dead, destroy him, etc., drive him to withdraw from the ex- 
ternal world and from men who are all hostile to him; he goes 
back into his inner world and seeks the long hidden, suppressed 
material as sufficient in itself. The earlier suppressed emotions 
now obtain free play—he flees into illness—in his delusion which 
provides him as compensation for the deficiency in real transfer- 
ence, an inner transference (introversion and regression) upon 
the father-image. The mechanism of projection of his emotions 
in the disease is very characteristic. We find with him the same 
mechanism of repression and displacement of the father-complex 
which Jung has described: ‘the suppressed affect comes to the 
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surface, seldom directly, but ordinarily in the form of a displace- 
ment upon another object.’ We find this displacement with the 
patient in the replacement of the father by the relations to Dr. 
Sch. and Prof. B. 

“ Hate against the man D., gifted with all the attributes which 
the patient lacks, whom he admires and envies, is an especially 
plain example of ambivalence (love and hate). The agency of 
the ambivalence in the homosexual feelings of the patient makes 
itself plain. We have already emphasized in the text that his 
homosexual tendencies are decidedly ambivalent. The father, on 
whom he depends in infantile manner, who remains his highest 
authority, changes in the disease into Dr. Sch. and Prof. B., whom 
he identifies with the father. These personalities are, however, 
also his persecutors whom he consciously hates. It is worthy of 
note that this hatred is mixed with erotic emotions, as the patient 
many times mentions that these persons who penetrate him, at 
the same time strengthen him, afford him new strength and 
power; on the other side, they weaken, torment and use him up. 
D. is the one who has destroyed him, he must now also strengthen 
him. That which destroys can also strengthen; this thought is 
probably as old as humanity. ‘In me are D. and A. active,’ says 
the patient; exactly the same as good or bad spirits could be 
active in men according to the old belief. These different re- 
sults and also the sensual figure of his father, he ascribes to Dr. 
Sch. and Prof. B. The father weakens or strengthens him, gives 
him strength or destroys him, a plain proof of the close relations 
of certain religious ideas to the ‘ magic’ significance of the father- 
image. 

“The mechanism of the formation of delusions of grandeur 
is also very typical of his unconscious mental processes. Even 
in the period of his good health, his thoughts revolved around the 
idea of his insufficiency. This idea continues its existence in re- 
pression in the disease; it no longer expresses itself consciously 
in continual striving to attain his ideal. We see him in his delu- 
sion as the greatest Swiss, the inventor, the strongest and most 
powerful man (Hercules). He builds mighty airships and if he 
succeeds in building an airship which can be readily moved toward 
any side, then he is saved. 

“In numerous places, we meet phantasy structures to which 
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the historical-mythological method of consideration developed by 
Jung in his schizophrenia theory can be applied. I mention the 
world-soul theory which reminds us in part of modern, in part of 
very old philosophical views. Making the substance of the soul 
the same as light is a further point which was likewise an ancient 
view. The preéxistence of the patient in the father is even a 
current Christian doctrine, especially plain in John’s Gospel. The 
penetration of the magic working personalities into his own body 
is a fundamental conception of the mystics. The accompanying 
inflation of the lungs points to the light- or air-nature of the 
invading personality, likewise an ancient view. The belief that 
the phallus is a substitute for the whole personality is similarly 
ancient, the phallus is a picture of the godhead. 

If we proceed to the consideration of the inner mechanisms 
of the father-complex, the patient plainly transfers his father- 
complex upon Dr. Sch. and Prof. B. The father (Dr. Sch. and 
Prof. B.) is his persecutor who causes him to suffer and torments 
him in all possible ways. The patient proceeds now according 
to Freud’s formula: he hates the father, therefore the father 
hates him, that is, the father causes his sufferings. The physicians, 
Dr. Sch., Prof. B., intend to dissect him, to prepare all sorts of 
tortures for his body; they do this to attain their own selfish 
aims, for his being, especially his brain, is important for the 
world. The foundation of his psychosis lies in his father- 
complex. 

Of the mother-complex, nothing could be determined, in spite 
of the fact that in the infantile, a mother-complex must have been 
present. In all probability, the libido directed toward the mother 
was, at a very early age, almost entirely displaced upon the father ; 
thus, the over emphasis and pathological importance of the father 
is explained.” 

Those readers who followed the first numbers of this series, 
will find in this case a confirmation of many of the points brought 
out by Freud and Ferenczi in their cases. 

(To be continued) 
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Whoever thas familiarized himself with dream analysis will 
easily find the sexual symbolism in this dream. 

The long street is a passage in the female genitals. In the 
same sense there are, for example, slanting, upward opening, 
roof windows which, through an obstruction are with difficulty 
accessible (hymen). In a similar dream there came down the 
steep stairs small, naked, smooth headed boys from the school, 
homunculi, who signified new-born children, who later would 
manifestly study like papa! 

The stove pipe was also often dreamt of in the same way. 
Out of it came a rose-red serpent, which was very long. Compare 
the Russian fairy tale of “ The Little Bear,’ that will be men- 
tioned in a later chapter. This last dream picture is from a young 
mother, to whom the time until the arrival of the child seems very 
long. The serpent is used, as we will see later, as a symbol for 
the male organ and through which fruit is brought forth; the 
long time is represented by the length of the serpent. The popu- 
lar saying is: “At Frau N.’s the oven has fallen down;” that 
means that Frau N. has given birth. 

The portal in the earlier related dream and the mouth in one 
to be related later belong to dream symbols to be similarly inter- 
preted. 

In the forest fire there are two components. Forest has here 
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the same sexual significance as the nymph’s forest in Freud,® #t 
is the forest on the so-called mons veneris of women and belongs 
with it in the neighborhood of the long passage. 

When there is burning in a dream usually the fire of love 
burns; in the dream, in the usage of language, in figurative repre- 
sentation (the heart of Jesus is, in the church symbolism, almost 
always represented with a flame, as the symbol of love, bursting 
forth from it) fire is closely connected with love; similarly in 
mythology. 

In the special case this significance is quite transparent. The 
brother appears as a fireman. The brother represents therefore 
the family of the dreamer, which, living in the city does not agree 
with his marriage, and how this will prevent the fire. With this, 
is also connected, that the dreamer will not marry in the uniform 
of the rigid, confessionally disposed brother (family) but thinks, it 
makes no difference, one can marry civilly. He appears from now 
in riding costume. Just as we must translate the fire of the fire 
dream into love, so riding, signifies empirically, usually something 
sexual. 

Women often dream in similar connection of horses which 
prance immediately before them and threaten to crush them. 

The further analysis of the trousers will be passed over at 
this point. 

The dreamer carries a sort of saber, not as usual but in a posi- 
tion and direction as becomes the erect phallus. In the place of 
the saber succeeds a sort of cow-hide. In the swiss dialect Hagen- 
schwanz is the name for it (Hagen from Hagi= bull; Schwanz 
is a military and also a common designation of the phallus). The 
Hagenschwanz is made from the phallus of the bull and that is 
how it gets its name. On account of its elasticity it is used in 
place of a whip by cattle drivers and is, besides, a much feared 
means of punishment. It appears in this role in common par- 
lance. When besides in the dream the saber is used to fight it 
has to do usually with a sexual conflict, also besides that the saber 
for explanation is transformed into a Hagenschwanz and must 
be carried in place of an erect phallus (the saber is stuck in the 
sheath!). So now the dreamer hastens in the direction of the 
burning woods. 


? 


8“ Bruchstiicke einer Hysterieanalyse,” Monatsschr. fiir Psychiatrie 
und Neurologie, Bd. XVIII, 1905, Heft 4 and 5. 
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The cry from the house is exactly like that which a short time 
before the dreamer heard in a zoological garden as he was walk- 
ing by the animal cages with his bride. It came from a pair of 
pumas that were just about to copulate. 

Only through these symbolisms was it possible to concentrate 
the whole dream, which was cut into so many trains of thought, 
into one picture. The analysis shows us repeatedly how many 
symbol constructing elements exist in the dream. The strong 
erotic of the dream is, however, only clear to the initiated. We 
see here horse, bull, saber, cow-hide, etc., namely animals and 
objects, the latter brought into relation by derivation or similarity 
with the symbolic representation employed in the indication of 
symbols of man as a sexual being. 

We find similar material, for example, in a work of Jung.® 

Hysteria has innumerable symbolic representations that through 
special mechanisms and memories are always again being awak- 
ened and still remain hidden to consciousness. Hysterical attacks 
are often in their essential parts abridged, symbolic representa- 
tions, also the hysterical physical symptoms and conduct. 

A short hysteria analysis will follow in a few pages.’° 

Dementia precox, which represents the commonest mental 
disease, is in a high degree manifested in symbolic thinking™ and 
the same thing is seen in other psychoses.” 

Paradigms are mentioned under the wish structures of de- 
mentia precox and we will return to others in examples of fairy 
tales. 


V 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE FarRY TALE 


In Bechstein’s collection of fairy tales, illustrated with Rich- 
ter’s attractive pictures, one of them that belongs to the tale of 
“ Oda and the Serpent” strikes me. The tale runs as follows: 


®“ Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien,” VIII Beitrag, Journal f. Psy- 
chologie und Neurologie, Bd. VIII, 1906, Leipzig, J. A. Barth. 

10In earlier works I have given examples of such symbolism. Com- 
pare “ Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien,” VII Beitrag, and Psychiatrisch- 
neurologische Wochenschrift, 1905, No. 46. 

11 Compare Jung, “Ueber die Psychologie der Dementia praecox.” 
Halle a. S., Marhold, 1907. See (this series). 

12 Bleuler, 1. c. 
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Once upon a time there was a man who had three daughters, 
of which the youngest was named Oda. Once the father was 
going to market and he asked his daughters what he should bring 
them. The oldest asked for a golden spinning-wheel, the second 
for a golden reel, but Oda said: “ Bring me what runs under your 
wagon when you are on the way back.” Then the father bought 
at the market what the two eldest daughters wished for and 
started home; and behold there ran a serpent under the wagon 
which he caught and brought to Oda. He threw it down into the 
wagon and afterwards before the door of the house where he let 
it lay. When Oda came out the serpent began to speak: “ Oda, 
dear Oda, can I not come in on the porch?” “ What,” said Oda, 
“my father has brought you to our door and you wish to come up 
on the porch?” But she let it come up. Now as Oda went to 
her room the serpent cried again: “Oda, dear Oda, may I lay 
before your room door?” “ Ah, see that,” said Oda, “my father 
brought you to the house door, I have let you in on the porch, and 
now you wish to lay before my room door? Well, let it be as you 
wish!” Now as Oda was going into her bed-room and opened the 
door of her room the serpent cried again: “ Oh Oda, dear Oda, 
may I not come in your room?” “ How,” cried Oda, “has not 
my father brought you to the door, have I not let you on the porch 
and before my room door, and now you wish to come with me in 
my room? However if you will be satisfied now come in but I 
tell you to lay still.” With that Oda let the serpent in and com- 
menced to undress. When she was about to get into bed the 
serpent cried out again: “Oh Oda, dearest Oda, may I not get 
into bed with you?” “ Now that is too much,” cried Oda angrily, 
“my father has brought you to the house, I let you in on the 
porch, afterwards before my room door, afterwards in my room, 
now you want to get into bed with me. However, you are prob- 
ably frozen. So come in with me and get warm you poor worm!” 
And then the good Oda stretched out her soft warm hand and 
lifted the cold serpent into her bed. 

Into the bargain now the serpent changed into a young prince 
who in this manner was freed from the magic spell; and he took 
the good Oda to wife. 

The sexual symbolism of this tale, the single phases of the 
seduction, the change of disgust into affection, are so transparent, 
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that explanation is unnecessary, and the transformation at the 
critical moment makes any such wholly superfluous. 

The serpent is here the prince, in the language of fairy tales 
that signifies the wished-for man. The symbol is by no means, 
however, accidental. As in magic and fairy-tale symbolism the 
part (for example the charm) almost always stands in place of 
the whole; that is protects from the bewitched or from magic, 
or calls forth magic, so is also the serpent a part of the man, 
namely the phallus. In the story of Oda this substitution is ap- 
parent. One has the feeling in reading it it might just as well 
have been the relation of a dream which a patient with hysteria 
or dementia przecox had had.‘ Indeed we meet the serpent there 
with absolutely identical significance and in dementia przecox also 
in other pictures which are of dream-like construction, for ex- 
ample, in delusions, hallucinations, wish deliria, etc. There are 
snakes which creep into the genitals or bite near them. They are 
cold, disgusting (as with Oda), they have the same tendency to 
produce terror, and a feeling of uneasiness that so often adheres 
to the anticipation of the sexual. Snake dreams are very common 
with hysterical women and can almost always be traced to this 
signification. 

It must be pointed out, with the exception of what has already 
been said, what the serpent means as a sexual symbol. That it has 
a very great significance in mythology, in race psychology, in fairy 
tales, and in psychopathology. Stoll mentions the importance of 
the serpent in the popular belief of the cause of the miracle of 
Moses (“ Suggestion und Hypnotismus,” p. 214, II Auflage; the 
brazen serpent). Mention is also made of the serpent miracle of 
Moses (2. B. Mos., Kap. IV u. VII). 

After Moses has seen the Lord in a vision (Chapt. III) and 
been called by him to be the Savior of Israel,? he desired a miracle 
1See the “little green serpent” in Jung, the “ Psychologie der De- 
mentia praecox.” Hallea.S., Carl Marhold, 1907. Monograph Series No. 3. 

2 A teleological hallucination: like that which we meet commonly as 
the deciding point in the lives of great and small religious minds; it marks 
a moment from which they live wholly according to their ideal. One thinks 
of the conversion and the call of Paul; of the vision of the holy Francis 
of Assisi; of Goethe’s beautiful soul, Susanna von Klettenberg, who, as 
the conclusion of her oscillation between heavenly and earthly love felt in 
a vision—not as before, God in general—but specifically the attraction of 
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from him, so that the people might believe in the vision of the 
burning bush and that he was chosen. God makes his staff change 
into a serpent; Aaron repeats this miracle before Pharaoh; we see 
also the Egyptian magician do it. The staff of Aaron twists about 
the staff of the Egyptian. Shall we not think here of a dream-like 
erotic symbolism when it borders upon the previous vision of the 
burning bush that itself moves upon dream-like ground? The 
staff becomes a serpent; that is the miracle; and the Israelitish 
serpent twists about the Egyptian ; does not that mean that Israel’s 
men will vanquish the Egyptians ? 

We learn from Stending*® of the serpent especially as the soul 
animal, that is, the animal into which the soul is transformed after 
its separation from the body by death. Erechtheus (later Erich- 
thonios, another name for Poseidon) of Athens was taken from 
his mother, the earth, and given over to his false sisters Aglauros, 
Herse, and Pandrosos to care for, who, at the sight of the serpent- 
like child, were seized with frenzy and threw themselves down 
from the castle cliff. Later this God was seen incarnated in the 
temple serpent maintained in the Erechtheion (according to 
Stending a proof that, originally residing in the depths of the 
earth, it was as well the God causing the fruitfulness of the land 
and also death). 

From the same source I take the following about the orgies 
of the Mainades of the Dionysius cult. The wild round dance, 
the shaking of the head, the shouting and the deafening music of 
the flutes brings forth by night time in passionate stimulation 
crowds of women carrying torches in the mountain forests, who 
in connection with the use of intoxicating drinks are thrown 
into convulsions in which they believe themselves united with 
the god. (See also Stoll, Il. ed., p. 317.) Their souls seem to 
leave their bodies and to mix with the spirit hosts of the god, or 
they think, that the god himself enters into their bodies so that 
they are full of the god. 

To the god Dionysius as to the soul itself is ascribed a serpent 
form. In order to be able to take him into themselves, his wor- 


the man Christ in the body. Here the union with the definite object of 
love is very clear. In certain sects the producing of such “ conversions ” 
is frankly strived for. 

8“ Griech. und rom. Mythologie.” Leipzig, Géschen, 1005. 
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shippers therefore tore and devoured snakes or, according to 
the old belief, other young animals consecrated to him and repre- 
senting him as bull calves and rams, and in the earliest times prob- 
ably also children, and drank the blood as being the bearer of life, 
and clothed themselves in the fresh pelts. In this way they 
called upon God with loud voices that he would grant them fruit- 
fulness in the new year. 

The small Dionysia held in the country and in Athens itself, 
the Anthesterins (flower feasts), have the same meaning; they 
represent the symbolic marriage of the god with the queen repre- 
senting the country, who, at the time of the republic, was repre- 
sented by the wife of the Archon of Basilea. 

The serpent is also the attribute of heroes. In the Roman 
mythology there are related to the spiritual beings (manes, 
lemures, larvz ), spirit-like creatures, the genii, the representatives 
of the life and procreative powers of man, and the corresponding 
junones for women. At birth they enter into men, at death they 
leave, and like the souls of the dead the spirits are represented in 
the form of a serpent. 

It may be that serpents and also dragons (both ideas often 
overlap in mythology and fairy tales) have a broader significance 
in these territories than at first sight would appear, certain it is, 
that they very often have a sexual meaning or a meaning closely 
associated with the sexual, and that that is the original meaning. 
That is shown by the above mythological digression. In fairy 
tales the ideas of dragon, serpent, giant, devil, monster are often 
used promiscuously. They commonly play the same role.* 

If, however, perhaps in fairy tales that are full of mytholog- 
ical reminiscences and fragments, this supposition is permissible, 
so probably in present-day psychopathology the old mythology is 
less responsible than the similarity with the male genitals, with 
the appearance of the serpent as a sexual symbol (both symbolic 
series have a common origin). An hysterical patient, who, for 
example, in a dream was bitten in the mouth (instead of the 


#In Bernhard Schmidt (“Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das 
hellenische Altertum,” 1 Teil, Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1871, pp. 186-7, note 
I) there is an intimation as to the masculine sexual root of the serpent 
worshipped as a good house spirit: If the whole male branch dies out in a 
house then the house serpent has forsaken the house forever. 
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genitals) by a serpent, had no such mythological knowledge. The 
example will be further referred to later. 

It is similar with other elements in the fairy tale. In the 
sexual dreams of the mentally disordered, for example, we know 
the magic wand, the divining rod in sexual symbolic meaning. 
In fairy tales, however, the significance of these objects may be 
displaced, and so not every fairy tale serpent is a sexual symbol. 
We have, however, instances of fairy tales in mind in which the 
mythological series meets and crosses with that from dreams and 
psychopathology. 

From the different collections which I know well I will select 
a series of examples of the sexual symbolism of fairy tales. 

The Frog King (Grimm, No. 1).—The princess lost her 
golden ball which fell into the water. The frog, who came out of 
the water, promised to bring it back to her. As a reward, how- 
ever, he will have neither the clothes, pearls, precious stones or 
crown; but the princess must promise to love him; he wished to 
become her chum and playmate, sit by her at her little table, eat 
from her little gold plate, drink from her little cup, and sleep in 
her little bed. She promised and he got the ball; when, however, 
the princess did not keep her promise the frog, the following 
day, hopped to the palace and asked the princess, who felt fear 
and disgust of him, to keep her promise. He made then, one after 
another, requests similar to those made by the snake in the story 
of Oda. Perhaps here the eating together is also a sexual sym- 
bolism (perhaps also the ball?). The princess was afraid to 
sleep in her little bed with the cold frog which she hardly trusted 
herself to touch. Because she was commanded by her father she 
picked up the frog by two fingers, carried it upstairs and put it 
in a corner. When she was in bed the frog asked to be lifted up 
into bed with her. Then the princess became very angry, took 
him up and flung him with all her strength against the wall. What 
fell down, however, was not a frog, but a prince who became her 
beloved spouse. 

The similarity with “Oda” is very great, only that Oda after 
first being angry picked up the serpent in love and took it up 
to herself. The moment of the going over of the sexual disgust 
to love is somewhat displaced. Quite clearly, still more so than 
with Oda, is represented the original sexual aversion and prudery 
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of the maiden, the uneasiness and shyness before the crude sexual, 
the penis. That there is already a sexual wish present we know. 
The form of the wished-for prince (serpent, frog, bear, etc.) 
supports a new determination. It represents the sexual uneasi- 
ness, disgust. Instead of the tale describing the change in the 
heroine it projects it upon the wish object. It becomes agreeable 
to the heroine, so a change appears, from the disagreeable to an 
agreeable form, from the disgusting beast into the beautiful 
prince. 

The wicked action of the sexual rival, who has caused the 
change, and this well-known psychological process are here repre- 
sented condensed. 

The frog as a “little man” we often meet in our case histories 
as well as in the associations in researches with normal and 
hysterical women, where the co-called “ failures,” long reaction 
times and other “complex indicators” appear.’ I refer to such 
an example in an earlier work.° 

In the beginning of the fairy tale 
frog appears (Grimm, No. 50, Bechstein, p. 223). 

In olden times there was a king and queen who said every 
day: “ Oh, if we only had a child!” but no child came. Then it 
happened that once when the queen was in her bath a frog hopped 
out of the water and said: “ Your wish will be fulfilled; before a 
year goes by you will bring a daughter into the world!” What 
the frog prophesied came to pass and the queen bore a daughter 
that was beautiful beyond compare. 

If the significance of the frog does not appear so evident here 
as in the “ Frog King,” it will, however, be perfectly clear if we 
compare this example with later ones, especially those with 
Freudian transpositions (Verlegung). Again and again impreg- 
nation is represented in childless people in symbolic form (here 
the frog is the symbol of fertilization), and the child originating 
therefrom has a fate of projected significance. 

The tale brings thus, among the applications of the magic and 
transformation technic undertaken by it, first the symbol, in order 
to represent the sexual story and establish in the given moment 
the whole as represented by the symbol. 


sé 


The Sleeping Beauty” a 


5“ Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien,” edited by C. G. Jung, Leipzig, 
J. A. Barth. 


6 “ Diagnostische Assoziationsstudien,” VII Beitrag, p. 246. 
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The Tale of “ The Little Hazel Branch” (Bechstein, p. 40).— 
A merchant has to make a journey and wishes to bring back a 
present for his three daughters. (Compare “Oda and the 
Serpent.”) The first wanted a pearl necklace, the second a dia- 
mond ring, the third whispered her wish for a beautiful, green, 
little hazel twig. On the way home he had great difficulty to find 
one. Finally he accidently discovered a beautiful, green, little 
branch with golden nuts. As he broke it off, a bear, to whom the 
branch belonged, rushed out of the thicket. He surrendered it 
to him; the merchant had to promise the bear, however, to give 
him that which he first met on the way home. Naturally this was 
the youngest daughter. The bear came, after a little while, with 
a wagon to take her away. When he returned to the forest he 
asked her to caress him, noticed her manner, that it was only 
that of a substitute peasant maiden and instantly went for the 
right youngest daughter of the merchant. The bear took his 
bride to a cave with horrible dragons and serpents, and by not 
looking about her she breaks the enchantment and the bear 
becomes a prince, the owner of a beautiful palace and the liber- 
ated monsters are his followers. The bear is thus the prince, to 
him belongs the fruit-bearing little hazel branch that is here the 
special sexual symbol. The disenchantment explains the relation 
only that therein the little branch is no longer mentioned. The 
analogy with Oda and the serpent is quite transparent. The idea 
of the magic cave is naturally assisted by the mythological view 
of the (chthonischen) divinities dwelling in the ground and in 
the mountains, and perhaps the bear is a prince who has died and 
the fearful animals, his followers, who are freed from magic or 
death. The little hazel branch to be sure fits only half way into 
this symbolic series while it has its own special sense and place 
in dream-like sexual symbolism. 

Nuts are northern symbols of fruitfulness and are distin- 
guished as such ornament on the Christmas tree. I have met 
them also with quite the same significance in a dream of a patient 
with mental disease. The following example illustrates the twig 
as a masculine sexual symbol. 

Hoffmann-Krayer* relates of the shrove-tide customs in 


7“ Fastnachtsgebrauche in der Schweiz.,” Schweizer Archiv fiir Volks- 
kunde, I Jhrg., 1897, p. 126, u. speziell, p. 133 ff. 
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Switzerland: “In general these (Shrove-tide customs) are still 
marked by sexual excesses, that originally probably proceeded 
from a symbolic act, which in the spring, similar to the awaking 
of the nature spirit of the plant world through different kinds of 
ceremonials, should bring about human fruitfulness.* The whip- 
ping of women or virgins with a twig or a bush, was a common 
action in all of these customs.” 

The author cites the following passage from the “ Fast of 
Montanus” (Carmelite monk in Mantua, 1448-1516). 


And with long straps, cut from odoriferous goatskin 
They lashed the palms of young women, whom by such beating 
Pleasing the god, they believed to assist in childbirth. 


Mannhardt brings more material (Der Baumkultus, 1875, 
p. 251). He calls this the “stroke with the branch of life.” 
Besides there may be connected with these views the present-day 
custom of holding a wedding in shrove-tide. 

The author relates further of the widespread similar custom 
of single women sitting on the plough to be drawn about and of 
the so-called “Giritzenmoos” excursion. The old maids, in 
person or as dummies, are taken to a moor (Torfmoos) for 
punishment of their sterility, where they must live transformed 
into plovers (Giritze), which at this time are found in those 
regions. In several other articles in the same archives attention 
is drawn to the relation of this custom to the Danae saga. 

“In the Frick valley (Switzerland) following a wedding cele- 
bration wine is poured in the lap of the maidens probably as a 
promise of fruitfulness.” 

In the same archives we read of May sports (p. 153). 
“Opposite the room window of the old maids a large straw man 
is hung up named ‘ Maia-Ma’ [May man]. Many old maids had 
to be satisfied with fool branches” ( Narrenasten) (Zindel, “ Folk 
Customs in Sargan and Surroundings”). The male organ of 
copulation was besides often called “rod” [verge in French]. 


8I am reminded of the phallus in Greece and the lingam in India. 
(To be continued) 
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Victor TAsK. 

6. A Little Human Rooster. Dr. S. FEeRENcz1. 


1. A Case with Griselda Phantasies—The patient was a man (aet. 
55) of good family and belonging to the best society; a well-educated, 
unselfish, vigorous man, with unusually good family traditions. His 
principal trouble was a peculiar estrangement—coupled with a tender 
affection—existing between himself and his 18-year-old daughter. 
He had gone abroad with his daughter with the hope that with 
attentive care he could recover his health. He was constantly so 
very irritable and depressed that he could neither make her happy 
nor win her confidence. Till he returned home the patient regarded 
himself as responsible for this mutual mistrust. As, however, his 
daughter grew to womanhood and could dispense with his care, he 
gave way to a jealousy of her interests, and blamed her for personal 
faults and shortcomings. His deeply felt love struggled with a 
strong feeling bordering on hatred. This feeling drove him to wish 
for her, in his thoughts, an insignificant but yet actual pain. This 
wish to punish his only and deeply loved daughter originated in two 
motives which were gradually discovered in the course of the 
analysis. On the one hand the patient sought to play with the idea 
of injury and so enhance his narcisistic nature which was already 
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stamped on him in spite of his good and-unselfish disposition. On 
the other hand he sought to satisfy a strong tendency to sadism and 
masochism which he had had to a high degree all his life. An in- 
complete sublimation had partially concealed those tendencies. They 
were, however, always present, and had manifested themselves 
strongly in a long series of onanistic phantasies as well as in his 
dreams. From his earliest youth the patient had been an onanist, 
and although he had been married thirty years he had not yet entirely 
overcome it. 

The patient, who had well observed himself, believed that this con- 
centration of his thoughts in his daughter was not the cause of his 
illness but was merely an occasion for expressing abnormal wishes 
and low spirits. He believed, moreover, that it was the satisfying 
his morbid instincts that was the root of the evil. Yet the strong 
suspicion remains that the incestuous instinct provided one essential 
motive. His strongly repressed sensations towards his daughter 
ruled him perhaps more than he was aware of. As he himself said, 
in the early morning as well as later, especially during idle hours, he 
thought of his daughter with longing, yet in a blaming, angry, and 
ill-humored mood. 

The study of the first three or four vears of the patient’s life 
brought out the fact that besides his good qualities he was also 
timid, dependent, selfish, domineering and vindictive. All these quali- 
ties stood in striking contradiction to his outward behavior which was 
highminded and magnanimous. But already in his third year his 
sadistic and masochistic inclinations showed themselves. The patient 
found great pleasure in picturing to himself, in dramatic fashion, 
phantom people, mostly women, undergoing pain or distress, as did 
Griselda in the legend. Often these people were condemned to bear 
burdens far beyond their strength, or work incessantly for an un- 
limited time, or undergo similar distress. Acute pain was not 
assigned at first although later they were thus condemned. As the 
patient grew older the entertaining of an idea of acute pain would 
instantly bring on a seminal discharge. Often a part of the suffer- 
ing inflicted on these imaginary people was that they were not 
allowed to empty their bladders. It is worthy of note that these 
sadistic thoughts, which always gave a certain satisfaction, were 
already indulged in as early as his fourth or fifth year. 

The patient got pleasure out of his phantasies long before he 
knew they had any relation to onanism. But with the beginning of 
puberty he noticed that he invariably got an ejaculation with a 
phantasy of acute pain. When he came to the pain in his phantasy 
instantly he had the ejaculation. This discovery put him in the pos- 
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session of a method of prolonging his pleasure and at the same time 
postponing the unwished-for end of the process. 

The principal interest in the case lies less in the facts than in 
the significance these facts have for the source of the personality 
and more permanent characteristics of the patient. It needs but 
little investigation to show that all these conflicts which the patient 
had against his daughter were but the revivification of the impulses 
of his earlier day-dreams. From this point of view it is interesting 
that the patient himself chose Griselda as the pattern for his dreaming. 

The phantasies of the post-puberty stage played a very important 
and practical part in the patient’s married life. Although he was 
very happily married, the presence of his wife, even caressing her, 
would give him no erection. It was not until he called his childhood 
dreams to mind, at times of attempted coitus, that he could get any 
erection or have successful intercourse. The successful moment 
came just at the time when he would think of the pain. 

Some dreams will now be given illustrating especially clearly 
characteristic traits of the patient. 





First DREAM. 


“TI was at table, not in my own house, but in one similar to the 
country house in which I passed my childhood. Someone passed me 
a bit of bread I took it, spit it out, and laid it again on the plate; 
but then I took it up again.” 

After association the patient thought the spit probably represented 
semen and the bit of bread was to be passed by him to his daughter. 
In a sense the act was an insulting one and he remembered occasions 
when he had treated his mother, as child, in similar fashion or had felt 
inclined to do so. 





SECOND DREAM. 


“I was on a ship with side wheels. My children,—my daughter 
and one of her brothers,—were playing cards in the cabin. There 
were perhaps others there. I called my son (thus forcing him to 
desert his sister) and asked him to have a game of shuffle-board with 
me on deck. He came, but we did not play after all. One of the 
disks fell into the paddle wheels in such a way as to stop the engines 
and bring the ship to a stand-still. I climbed down, while the others 
all remained on deck, and thus found myself at the ‘center of power’ 
(onanistic). Then the paddles began to go around and I awoke.” 

The wife of the patient was a spectator and had questioned him. 
In other words the patient had put his children to discomfort and had 
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then gone away in order to make it appear that he could use his own 
power in some other way alone. 


THIRD DREAM. 


“T was at the theater as a spectator and yet at the same time I 
seemed to be one of the actors, and also it seemed to be a bit out of 
real life. A young woman (probably a substitute for his daughter) 
and I appeared to be the principal personages. Without knowing why 
I became angry against the girl, tore a ring from her finger, likewise 
one from mine, threw them on the stage and trampled on them. Then 
we seemed poor and needed some money for something. I went out in 
order to get money and it seemed as if I had pawned my watch and 
came back. There were others on the stage. I called Robert (his 
son, much loved, and who likewise had a strong feeling for his sister). 
I had a small pistol which I handed to the girl, from whom I had torn 
off the ring, saying: ‘I cannot be trusted with this, take it.’ At this 
moment the pistol went off and struck her. Others on the stage were 
also wounded. I was in mind to give myself up to the police. The 
girl accused me of being a criminal, but then changed into an older 
person, apparently my wife, or mother, and took steps to suppress the 
whole affair. (One thing she started to do was to cut off the hair of 
all the women on the stage).” 

Without going deeper into the dream it is seen that the patient was 
ruled by conflicting emotions. The tearing off of the ring; the 
altruistic feeling, as shown by the pawning of the watch; the pistol 
scene, the repentance, the anger of the maiden; the unselfish love of 
the mother, or wife; the cutting off of the hair; all show unmistakably 
a play of feelings which have been illustrated in detail in the patient’s 
onanistic phantasies and his life history. The whole life of this man 
had been more or less consciously permeated with a feeling of mental 
inferiority and masochistic self punishment. The sadistic tendency 
can be considered as a protest against these characteristics, which, 
according to the law of ambivalence, is the obverse of the masochistic 
inclinations. 

Either such a man brought with him into the world his masochis- 
tic, or opposing, inclinations, or in comparing himself with other men 
produced a feeling of inferiority. “I am of the opinion we all dis- 
cover a feeling of inferiority, or of the opposite, when we, if only 
half consciously, strive to express ourselves in any way.” Just as the 
problem of “ Evil” is regarded as the origin of all philosophy, so the 
feeling of inferiority, the masochistic feeling, may serve as the lever 
with which one brings himself to sublimation. 
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The mode of looking at the subject here suggested puts the libido 
question in a different light from that in which it is ordinarily seen. 
It is plain that the conception of libido regarded as an active form 
of energy is that of an immaterial self-renewing process, or force, 
which in reality is quite analogous to what, since Plato, has been 
spoken of as self-activity. 

The first real step in solving the riddle of the whence and whither 
of the universe, of existence, of life, is taken when all the phenomena 
are reduced to one principle. This unity, however, must be capable 
of dividing itself to be able to explain the variety of personality; 
it must be able to regard itself as at once object and subject. This 
is true libido, and we must get back to this metaphysical conception 
before we can explain all that the libido concept is adopted to account 
for. Deeper than this one can not go, for this process of self-division, 
like the biological prototype of the division of the cell, of the sexes, 
etc., is the most fundamental part of all nature. 

It is also evident that the problems of self-assertion and self- 
abnegation, and others of like sort, have a similar metaphysical root, 
which is founded in the necessity that the mind is under to seek some 
particular determinate form of self-expression at each instant, yet 
at the same time to recognize that any given effort of self-expression 
is imperfect, and must be temporarily abandoned in favor of a return 
to the assertion of a universal form. This has an obvious relation, 
again, to feelings of ineffectiveness, such as were experienced in large 
measure by this process. 

2. The Significance of the Grandfather—Every one remembers 
the work of Jung on the significance of the father for the individual. 
Jones thinks the influence of the grandfather deserves, perhaps, even 
greater attention because here can be found an explanation for many 
characteristic tendencies and neurotic reactions. There are certain 
weighty points in which the figure of the grandfather repeatedly dif- 
ferentiates itself from the father-image. In the first place it is much 
older than the other. It serves in his phantasies as a satisfying substi- 
tute for the father, at a time when the boy begins his family “ roman- 
cing ” and seeks to shake off his real father. As is known since Rank’s 
studies the substitute is always invested with the characteristics of the 
father. The grandfather therefore is especially important because of 
his similarity and relationship with the father. This will often be 
aided by the greater fondness and tolerance which mostly marks the 
practice of an older man towards children. Many a strict father 
becomes later an indulgent grandfather, in part perhaps because of his 
feeling of responsibility for the education of the child being blunted 
by the philosophy of age. As the child grows, the already established 
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association becomes stronger through the still greater similarity of 
the father with the memory image of the grandfather. A deeper 
ground for this association is the following: In very many children 
there is the wish to be the parents of their parents, and thus they 
have the phantastic belief that as they grow larger their parents grow 
smaller until their respective positions are reversed. This phantasy 
construction, which is probably one of the sources of the belief in 
the reincarnation, has obviously intimate relationship with incestuous 
wishes, for it is an exaggeration of the frequent wish to be one’s 
father. An amusing approximation to the realization of this phantasy 
takes place when, as is occasionally the fact, a father and son marry a 
daughter and mother. The son becomes thus the husband of his 
father’s mother-in-law, that is, so to say, the father of his father and 
the matter will occasionally be mentioned in the newspapers under the 
head: A man becomes his own grandfather. In the case of the grand- 
father on the mother’s side there comes in play a wider factor. If 
the mother, as is so often the case, is excessively attached to her 
father, the son feels instinctively that his grandfather is his rival with 
his mother, perhaps more even than his father. There arises then an 
Edipus situation in which the role of Laios is taken by the grandfather. 

The study, so far, has been only from the point of view of the 
boy; but it is quite similar for the girl. Here, also, the grandfather 
is a substitute for the father. In the above mentioned phantasy, which 
we may call the “reversed parentage” phantasy, the girl, when she 
makes herself the parent of her mother, becomes the wife of her 
grandfather, just as the boy becomes his grandmother’s husband. In 
the Christian religion there is a commandment which says: “Thou 
shalt not marry thy grandfather (or grandmother).” No religion 
forbids with exactness what no one wishes to do. 

One of the most striking of the results of the “ grandfather-com- 
plex” is a fondness for old people. One needs only to remember the 
noticeable love which many women, and especially young women, show 
for old men. As I write I hear of the marriage of a man of 84 witha 
girl of 19, where money played no part. Unusual interest in the family 
tree and the forefathers goes back to this complex, although the in- 
quisitiveness as to the problem of birth is perhaps a more general 
source. It is a well-known fact that in eastern countries where old 
people are especially honored and treated with unusual submission, 
there is some form of ancestor cult manifesting itself either directly 
as the worship of ancestors, or as a holy reverence for them. 

It is often noted that many boys take after their grandfather, 
either in single characteristics or in the total character. The fre- 
quency of the case in which a boy is like his grandfather is so great 
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that there are many proverbial phrases showing it. Especially in the 
study of genius, it is enlightening to note how much oftener the series, 
“ mediocrity—genius—mediocrity ” or “ genius—mediocrity—genius ” 
takes place, than that genius follows genius immediately. The influ- 
ence of the grandfather is not only physical but also mental, for the 
figure of the grandfather can become the center of the innermost 
interests of the grandchild. 

An interesting product of the above mentioned “ reversed parent ” 
phantasy is closely related to our subject. It becomes namely one of 
the sources of the incestuous inclinations of parents for their children, 
also for normal parental love and for pedophilia in general. It has 
been regularly observed that a man who has an abnormally strong 
feeling for his daughter, also shows an equally strong infantile fixa- 
tion on his mother. In his phantasy he begets his mother, becomes her 
father, and later identifies his daughter with his mother. In the 
psychic life the present generation becomes the past and the future 
melts into an unity, thus in phantasy past and future are treated as 
identical and are all mixed up with each other. Thus mother-complex, 
and daughter-complex, likewise father and son-complex, stand in close 
relationship. This holds equally for other emotional ideas, thus love, 
i. e., for hate. The case of the Cenci is an excellent illustration in 
point. 

In conclusion, one word for a very neglected member of the family 
—the unmarried aunt. The author had many patients whose interests 
and inclinations were centered in this figure, who in consequence had 
a tender feeling for all elderly virgins. One, especially, fell in love 
with every unmarried virgin over forty years old with whom he came 
in contact. The meaning of this is clear: the unmarried aunt is the 
substitute for the virgin mother, an idea which has been very important 
to many religions. One can venture to generalize, that all parts of 
the family group, from brother to grandfather, from sister to aunt, are 
but substitute images of the original three in one, formed by father, 
mother, and child. 

3. The Réle of Grandparents in the Neuroses——Many neurotics 
and psychoneurotics constantly speak of their grandfather or grand- 
mother, although they may have had no decisive influence at all on 
their lives. These patients vary, yet one can formulate a common 
result: The especial emphasis of the grandfather or grandmother is 
rooted in a declination of the father or mother. Two illustrations 
from the life of a well, or only slightly neurotic, boy will show this 
clearly. The boy had a typical phantasy of being a prince over one of 
the kingdoms of the earth. The king had the same qualities as his 
father, for whom he had a great respect. Later he gives to this king 
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a father, for he can do such things just by the power of his words, 
i. e., he possesses a god-like omnipotence. The result is clear: The 
father, who in the eyes of the small child is omnipotent, will have a 
still more powerful superior, who wil] contest his omnipotence. It is 
to be noted that the boy did not know his grandfathers; the grand- 
father-like form therefore was created by his phantasy. The same 
boy got into trouble once with his mother. In tears he declared: 
“Now I will marry my grandmother.” The boy played his grand- 
parents against his parents. “ Grossvater, grandfather,” “ grand- 
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pére,” and other similar names, permit us to imagine that the child 


was only repeating in this valuing of the grandparents, what mankind 
had done since the beginning. The child used the word in its original 
sense, as in so many other cases. We remember the behavior of this 
boy when we consider from the psychoanalytic point of view the case 
of a young man suffering from dementia precox. In his hallucina- 
tions and delusions his grandmother (maternal) played an otherwise 
not-understandable role. The patient often spoke of a continually 
recurrent vision of his great-grandmother. 

As a small boy the patient was in a quite unusual degree attached 
to his mother. He watched her with such jealousy that she could 
hardly pay any attention to his father or sister. When later the 
psychosis became more and more manifest the patient showed the most 
obvious enmity against his mother. Whereas the patient had been 
completely dependent on his mother, now, in his psychosis, he felt him- 
self ruled by his grandmother. She appeared before him in order to 
give him commands or prohibitions. The patient had a lasting enmity 
towards his mother. He did continually what in the first example (the 
well boy) was only a passing feeling: he displaced his mother by his 
grandmother. Here is manifested the over-determined psychical re- 
action. The patient can direct with less inhibition his wild words of 
abuse against his grandmother and great-grandmother, who is not 
flesh and blood to him, than against his mother, to whom, at bottom, 
he is still attached. 

A patient with a compulsion neurosis, who showed in many ways 
a strong aversion to his father, substituted, in his phantasy, his ma- 
ternal grandmother for his father. He was brought up by his father, 
who lived in modest circumstances, in puritanized fashion. He visited 
his grandfather once in his home with his mother. The old gentleman, 
who was well-to-do, was overjoyed at the visit of his grandson and 
showered him with presents which cost, as it seemed to the boy, huge 
sums. From this time on his antagonism to his father took definite 
form. His father more than ever seemed to him a tyrant, while his 
generous grandfather was raised to an ideal-father, or father-ideal. 
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During the psychoanalytic treatment the patient had a dream in which 
he seemed to be traveling, with his mother, to visit his grandfather 
(long since dead). 

Psychoanalysis teaches us to recognize many ways taken by neu- 
rotic phantasies in order to paralyse the power of the father or 
mother complex. One can put these phantasies in three groups. The 
farthest reaching among these phantasies are the ideas of removal. It 
is well known how manifold are the ways in which the wish of death 
against father or mother find expression in the neurosis. 

A second group of ideas serves as a denial of the parents, especi- 
ally often, the father: so-called phantasies of parentage. 

Finally, the neurotic seeks to keep off the parental complex by 
diminishing the power of the father or mother. A diminishing is 
accomplished when a more powerful is substituted. 

One must remember that many neurotics have a strong aversion, 
conscious or unconscious, against any authority in ethers. Resistance 
against the doctor not infrequently manifests itself in this way during 
a psychoanalytic cure. 

The religious feelings of many neurotics finds its source essen- 
tially here. The belief in a god-like omnipotence, or a predestined 
fate, for mankind, comes from a feeling that the father, to whom the 
neurotic feels inferior on account of his unconscious fixation, is not 
all-powerful, but that there is a still higher power. 

In conclusion the author refers to an analogous phenomenon in 
folk-psychology. The transference of authority from father to far- 
removed forefathers is the ground of ancestor worship. The indi- 
vidual really does not worship a single ancestor but a great company 
of men invest a common fore-father with a power which has as its 
model fatherly authority. 

4. The Grandfather Complex.—The author finds that the grand- 
father engages the phantasy of the child in a double way. On the 
one hand he is the imposing old man, to whom even the all-powerful 
father pays homage, whose authority he hence adopts. But on the 
other hand he is the helpless, weak, old man, near death, no match for 
the powerful father (especially in sexual things), and therefore an 
object of contempt for the child. Very often it is precisely in the 
person of the grandfather that the child meets first the problem of 
death, that final disappearance of a member of the family, and thus 
he can shift his enmity, or repressed phantasies, over the death of his 
father, to his grandfather. “If the father of my father can die, then 
my father can also die (and I can come into possession of his privi- 
leges) ”: thus, perhaps, runs the phantasy which conceals itself behind 
surface memories and surface phantasies, busying themselves with 
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the death of the grandfather. Through the death of the grandfather, 
moreover, the grandmother becomes free. Many children grasp now 
the expedient (in order to save the life of the father and still be able 
to possess the mother alone) of having the grandfather die, in phan- 
tasy, in order that the grandmother may be given to the father and 
they possess the mother themselves. “I sleep with my mother, you 
should sleep with your mother,” thinks the child and believes himself 
thus just and generous. Whether the image of a “ weak grandfather” 
or a “strong grandfather” fixes itself on the child, depends on the 
role actually played by him in the family. 

Where the grandfather rules the house the child in his phantasy 
goes above the powerless father and hopes to inherit directly the 
whole power of the grandfather. In a case, psychoanalyzed by the 
author, the child could not subordinate himself to the authority of his 
father after the death of his grandfather. He regarded his father as 
a usurper who had robbed him of his rightful possessions. 

The image of the “weak grandfather” stamps itself especially 
sharply on the children of those families in which (as is often the 
case) the grandparents are not well treated. 

5. Reduction of Motives of Repression through Recompense.— 
Freud’s discovery that the forgetting of ideas is always conditioned by 
a motive of unpleasantness, raises the correlative problem: How is it 
that the repressed idea comes back into consciousness after a series of 
free associations? Has, perhaps, the idea lost its unpleasant tone 
during the course of the association, or has the unpleasantness lost its 
character as a motive of repression? The answer, according to 
Freud, would be: the subject chooses a less displeasure—the dis- 
pleasure which is bound up with the reproduction of the repressed 
idea—to escape a greater unpleasantness which arises through the 
inhibition of thought activity. In so far as it concerns the psychical 
failure of normal consciously purposive thinking might one well desire 
the power needed for successful psychical processes; the power to 
overcome the resistance against the memory of an idea due but 
repressed. The parallel with the neurosis is obvious. Here it is the 
illness which provides the desire for health and this leads to the over- 
coming of the repression. In all cases we see that the escaping 
unpleasantness, which is the aim of the resistance, is relative: the 
overcoming of the resistance is accomplished through diminishing of 
the motives of repression by threatening greater unpleasantness on 
account of prohibiting consciously purposive thinking. 

A purely psychological consideration finds the problem in the fact 
that the reproduction of the repressed idea comes after a definite 
number of associations. Why does the idea come at one rather than 
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another place in the series, after a greater or less number of 
associations. 

The choice of the psychical reaction determined by the endo- 
psychic censor is independent of the value of the reaction for purposes 
of social communication or of orientation in the outer world. The dis- 
tribution of consciousness over ideas takes place according to the 
principle of pleasantness or unpleasantness, which is determined ac- 
cording to the law of the individual psychical development, a correlate 
of the development history of human instinct in the individual. 

The author has observed that in very many cases in the associa- 
tion series immediately before the reproduction of a forgotten idea 
an association appeared combined with a pleasant affect. This pleas- 
ant idea is of such sort, that it, like a payment on account, rehabilitates 
the self-consciousness of the subject, which is depressed by the 
repressed idea. The subject gives himself a recompense before he 
surrenders to the fact, depressing to his self-consciousness. Through 
this recompense the motive for repression is weakened and the resist- 
ance against the reproduction of the unpleasant idea is diminished. 

The author gives the following illustration : 

He was speaking with Mr. H. about the sexual life in their times. 
Mr. H. was just about to tell when he first become acquainted with 
the fact that there was a commercialized prostitution. 

He said “ When I was 16 years old I learned from a schoolmate 
that there were such women in . .. now I can’t remember the name 
of the street which my schoolmate told me there.” 

The following free association was given to clear the way for the 
forgotten idea. 

1. “It was the name of a battle,’ 
names. 

2. Lissa, Custozza, and Canossa. 

3. The victor at Lissa, Tegetthoff, his memorial is in the second 
district, Vienna. In the same district there is also a Custozza street. 

4. At Lissa and at Custozza the Italians were besieged by the 
Austrians. Now I remember that one history professor in the 
Untergymnasium always painted the Italians as bitter enemies of the 
Austrians. 

5. I have recently had a woman colleague, who thought I was an 
antifeminist, say that as to the emancipation of women I had gone 
a long way towards Canossa. 

6. To go to Canossa means to ask pardon, to excuse oneself. Now 
I remember an historical event at Canossa: The Pope on a balcony 
with the Duchess Mathilda, and below, barefooted, in the snow, King 
Henry IV, Bourbon. 


, 


and then he remembered three 
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7. Tannhauser had to make a pilgrimage to Rome barefooted. 

8. The Venusberg in the opera of Tannhauser. 

9g. The Ninth Symphony. 

10. To be embraced by millions. The text is by Schiller; the phrase 
has indeed a voluptuous character. 

11. The verse of Schiller’s: A Campaign it was, not one battle 
to win. 

12. I wrote this phrase to a colleague instead of an account of my 
examination. The examination had been almost a defeat for me. 

And then the author goes on to state that suddenly the anxious 
expression, the tense psychical state of Mr. H. changed into an ex- 
pression of relief as he remembered the forgotten name: The street 
was called Novara-Gasse and it was in the second district. 

In answer to the question as to the affect associated with this 
name, Mr. H. said: “ After I heard there were prostitutes in Novara- 
Gasse I went there. A dirty old prostitute spoke to me and called 
me ‘Bubi.’ At that time I didn’t know it was also used with grown 
men, and I took it as a criticism of my youthful appearance. My pride 
was touched and the pain increased by a feeling of its truth. This 
feeling, in combination with my consciousness of being on forbidden 
paths made my first attack on the battle field of love a complete 
failure. Then came the disgust inspired in me by the woman. I gave 
her no answer and quickly went away. It was a very unpleasant 
experience.” 

The forgotten idea thus was associated with an unpleasant affect. 
The associations led finally, to the pleasant memory of a successful 
examination. With success in the spiritual realm one can please an 
“emancipated” woman and with such success one could perhaps 
eventually win a wife. His masochistic tendencies would perhaps not 
be so inhibitory in the future as they had been in youth in the 
“ Novaragasse.” With this pleasant thought, this recompense, came 
the forgotten idea. 

6. A Little Human Rooster—This study concerns a five year old 
boy, who, according to the unanimous report of his relatives, had 
developed perfectly normally in mind and body till he was 3%, and 
was a quite normal child. He spoke easily and showed much intelli- 
gence in his speech. 

All of a sudden he became quite changed. In the summer of 
1910 the family went to an Austrian watering place, where they had 
been the summer before, and established themselves in the same 
house. From now on the child changed in a striking way. Earlier 
interested in everything going on in and out of the house that could 
attract the interest of a child, from now on he was interested in 
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only one thing and that was the hen-house in the yard. The first 
thing in the morning he would run to see the poultry, observe them 
with undiminished interest, imitate their voices and actions, cry and 
weep if he were taken out of the hen-house by force. Away from 
the poultry yard he would do nothing else but crow and cackle. He 
would do this by the hour; answer questions with only this voice; 
so that his mother became very worried lest her boy should forget 
how to speak. 

This peculiarity of the little boy lasted while they were at the 
summer residence. When the family returned to Budapest he began 
to speak like a human being again, although the subject of his con- 
versation was almost exclusively about cocks, hens, fowl, above 
all about geese and ducks. His usual daily play, repeated innumer- 
able times, was the following: he crumpled up a newspaper into some- 
thing like the shape of a hen, offered it for sale, then he took any 
object (most often a small hand whisk brush) which he called his 
knife, took his “bird” under the water faucet (where the cook 
really killed poultry) and cut off the head of his paper hen. He 
showed how the hen bled and imitated by voice and action the death 
struggle of the fowl. If fowl were offered for sale in the court, 
he would run restlessly in and out of the door till his mother had 
bought one. He wishes obviously to be a witness of its slaughter. 
For living hens he has, however, not the slightest anxiety. 

The parents have questioned the child innumerable times as to 
why he was so afraid of a rooster and he always told the same 
story: he had gone to the hen-house once and had urinated there. 
A hen or capon with yellow (often he said brown) feathers had 
come and picked his member and Ilona, the maid, had bound up his 
wound for him. 

Now the parents remembered an occurrence which happened the 
first summer they were in this watering place, hence when the boy 
was 2% years old. His mother heard the little fellow cry out one 
day and learned from the house-maid that he had been terribly 
frightened by a hen which had snapped at his member. Since Ilona 
no longer worked for the family, it could not be learned whether he 
was really wounded or (as the mother remembered) whether Ilona 
provided him with a bandage merely to quiet him. 

The noteworthy thing about the case is, that the psychical after- 
effect of the child’s experience took place after a latent period of a 
year, on his return to the summer place, without, in the meantime, 
anything occurring that could explain this sudden return of anxiety 
in the presence of poultry or explain his interest in them. It was 
questioned as to whether the child had not masturbated during this 
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latent period and on that account been threatened with having the 
member cut off. The answer, only unwillingly given, was that the 
boy (now 5 years old) did play with his member with much pleasure, 
and had been often punished for it, and that it was not improbable 
that some one had jestingly threatened him with cutting it off. It 
was also true that he had had this bad habit for a long time, but 
whether he had it during that latent-year no one knew. 

As it was found later that the boy had actually not been spared 
this threat, one was warranted in holding to the probability that it 
was hearing this threat during the latent-time which had aroused 
such an enormous response, as well as the endangering of the wel- 
fare of his member by his seeing again the place. Naturally a second 
possibility is not excluded, namely, that the first shock was over- 
emphasized by previous threats of castration. Unfortunately the 
time relation can not be reconstructed and we have to be contented 
with the probability of the original casual relations. 

It was impossible to conduct a direct psychoanalysis. What we 
learned was through a neighbor and friend of the family. 

He could cackle and crow in a masterly manner, and used to 
awaken the family, like Chanticleer by lusty crowing in the morn- 
ing. He was musical, but would sing only folk-songs in which there 
were cocks or hens. He could draw, but drew birds with great beaks 
exclusively. Thus he tried to sublimate his pathologically strong 
interest. 

His feeling for poultry was ambivalent: he liked to see them 
killed, etc., but he often kissed and stroked the dead fowl. Once 
he threw his indestructible doll (a hen) down in a rage but im- 
mediately picked it up again and caressed it. 

From psychoanalytic study of mature patients it has been learned 
that the cock in a symptom complex means the father. 

He was very much interested in the sex of every fowl killed, and 
it had to be explained to him which it was, cock, hen, or capon. 

There is no doubt that in his mind a rooster, hen, and chicken 
stood for the family. “My father is the rooster,” he said once. 
“ Now I am little I am a chicken. When I grow bigger I will be a 
hen. When I grow still bigger I’ll be a cock. When I am biggest 
I’ll be a coachman.” (The coachman seemed to him more important 
even than his father.) 

One morning he questioned the neighbor: “ Why do people die?” 
(Answer: because they are old and tired.) “Hm! Then my grand- 
mother was old? No! She was not old and yet she died. O, if 
there is a God why does he let me fall? (He means stumble.) And 
why did he fix it so that men should die?” Then he began to 
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interest himself in angels, whereupon the explanation was made that 
that was only a fairy story. He became quite terrified and said: 
“No! That is not so! There are angels. I have seen them carry- 
ing dead children in heaven.” Then he questioned, “ Why do chil- 
dren die?” “How long can one live?” 

It turned out that that same morning, early, the chambermaid had 
turned back his bed-covering quickly and had caught him manipulat- 
ing his member, whereupon she had threatened him with cutting 
it off. 

Now we understand better his unappeasable anger against the 
rooster which had tried to do the same thing with his member. We 
can understand also the gruesome character of his sadistic phantasies. 


Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse 


ABSTRACTED BY Dr. C. R. Payne, 


WADHAMS, N. Y. 
(Vol. 2, Nos. Io, 11) 


1. Contribution to the Psychology of So-called Dipsomania. Dr. 
OTTO JULIUSBURGER. 

2. Concerning a Ceremonial before Going to Sleep. Dr. WILHELM 
STEKEL. 

3. Lecanomantic Investigations. HErpert SILBERER. 

4. Concerning Transitory Symptom Formations during the Analysis. 
Dr. S. FERENCZI. 

1. Psychology of So-called Dipsomania.—In qualifying the term, 
dipsomania, by the adjective “so-called,” the author wishes to indi- 
cate that he does not consider dipsomania a definite, sharp-cut clinical 
picture. He surveys briefly the prevailing views concerning the con- 
dition held by Kraepelin, Gaupp, Aschaffenburg, Ziehen, Wernicke 
and others and seems to agree most nearly with Wernicke who holds 
that a real periodicity is demonstrable in only a few cases, that the 
attempt to classify the condition with the periodic manias has been 
unsuccessful, that there is an interruption of the continuity of the 
consciousness of the personality; certain hypervalent ideas act on 
the personality so that a changed and lower grade character results. 

Having thus sketched the conceptions of dipsomania, Juliusburger 
describes and discusses a case which came under his observation: The 
patient was a young married man who had the habit of going to a cer- 
tain restaurant, always the same one, kept by an uncle of his wife, 
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drinking beer and wine a large part of the night and then going with 
the uncle to another place where they further drank and caroused. 
These attacks usually lasted a night and a day and sometimes half of 
the next night and varied in frequency from twice in eight days to 
every four weeks or longer. The condition had lasted about five 
years. Patient had been married two and a half years when he came 
to the institution. Concerning the man with whom he went on these 
drinking sprees, the patient said: “1 am fearfully fond of going there, 
am quite crazy about the fellow—I am not a pervert—the inn-keeper 
has been there five years. I have gone there, felt myslf attracted.” 
During the drunken state, the patient was more inclined to masturbate 
than to have normal sexual intercourse. The author points out that 
the phenomena seem to center around an underlying homosexuality. 
Although the man was heterosexual, still he had a strong homosexual 
component; when this component found a suitable object, it was 
strong enough to break through the repression and find gratification, 
the alcohol acting as an agent for breaking down the repression and 
sublimation. 

2. Ceremonial before Going to Sleep—The author describes in 
considerable detail the complicated obsessional ceremonial which one 
of his neurotic patients felt compelled to go through every night 
before retiring and also at other times of the day. These obsessions 
were largely in connection with excretory functions but also included 
such things as making sure that doors and windows were closed, the 
light turned out, etc. He also gives the analysis of the various acts 
and traces them back to anxiety over ideas of pregnancy, infanticide, 
virginity, etc. He emphasizes the points that (1) Every obsessional 
act contains a death clause; (2) every obsessional act fulfills an in- 
fantile imperative; (3) every obsessional act serves to unite mentally, 
anxiety and doubt; (4) the obsessional acts are carried out by reli- 
gious motives, they contain prayers which seem fused with criminal 
complexes by means of neurotic compromises to form mental symptoms. 

3. Lecanomantic Investigations—In this number, Silberer con- 
cludes his article on the psychoanalytic invesigation of lecanomancy 
which has run through four numbers of the Zentralblatt. Lecano- 
mancy is a method of divination by means of a suitable person look- 
ing into a bowl half filled with water, on the surface of which the 
indefinite images of candle flames are reflected (in Silberer’s experi- 
ments, three candles were used). The person who acted as medium 
was a young Jewish girl in her early twenties. After each group of 
visions reported, Silberer used free associations to find the meanings 
of the same. These investigations are very interesting as showing 
how the divination are merely the results of the medium’s own com- 
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plexes and are well worked out although the series was interrupted 
by external conditions before Silberer could complete them. The 
close relationship between the visions and dreams is well brought out. 
The visions and analyses cannot be followed in detail here. 

4. Transitory Symptom Formations during the Analysis——(Trat- 
sitory conversion, substitution, illusion, hallucination, “ character re- 
gression” and “displacements of expression.”) In a few pages 
crammed with valuable hints for the practicing psychoanalyst, Fer- 
enczi describes some of the temporary or transitory symptoms which 
patients develop in the course of their analyses and tells how he over- 
comes and dissipates the same. One patient developed a sudden 
toothache, another a tremendous drowsiness when the analysis struck 
unpleasant ideas. These symptoms promptly disappeared when the 
cause of them was made clear to the patient. Sudden mental suffer- 
ing is often expressed by temporary cardiac pains, emotion of exas- 
peration by bitter taste on the tongue, cares by pressure in the head. 
Temporary asthenia of the whole musculature often appears as a 
symbol of moral weakness or unwillingness to explain an act. 

Transient obsessional phenomena can also appear during the 
analysis: One obsessional patient, during free associations, suddenly 
developed a questioning as to why the letters w-i-n-d-o-w should 
stand for the object, window. No amount of explanation could free 
him from this question to which he continually recurred instead of 
proceeding with the associations. Ferenczi discovered that this symp- 
tom disguised the patient’s disbelief in the analyst’s previous inter- 
pretation of a symbol. In exceptional cases, hallucinations may be 
formed: One of his patients, when the analysis reached unpleasant 
things, would suddenly drop the associations and produce true hal- 
lucinations of anxious content, struggles with wild beasts, scenes of 
violence, etc. These proved to be a means for preventing certain 
unconscious material from becoming conscious. 

Illusions of special senses, especially smell, also develop frequently. 
Temporary regressions of character, as for example, to onanism, may 
occur in the analysis. This is especially apt to occur when the 
patient feels unsympathetically treated. Displacements of expression 
are illustrated by yawning for sobbing, coughing for speaking some- 
thing unpleasant or sometimes for laughter. All of the transitory 
symptoms enumerated afford the analyst valuable data regarding the 
resistance and transference, and upon the correct interpretation of 
these often depends the success of the analysis. These symptoms 
further afford a glimpse of the mechanism whereby neurotic symp- 
toms in general are caused; when repressed complexes threaten to 
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become conscious, if the censor is unable to keep them repressed, it 
may divert a part of the energy along new paths to a distorted ex- 
pression. The author aptly calls these transitory symptoms, “ neu- 
roses in miniature.” 


(Vol. 2, No. 12) 


1. Three Romances in Numbers. Dr. J. MarcriNowskI. 
2. Experimental Dreams. Dr. Puit. Kart Scur6étter (Vienna). 

1. Romances in Numbers.—As the title indicates, this article gives 
three illustrations of unconscious manipulation of numbers. The sub- 
ject of the first dream was a woman who as a child had been ex- 
tremely fond of playing mentally with numbers, assigning a number 
to each letter of the alphabet, a-1, b-2, etc., and then spelling out 
words in numbers. In the dream reported and in the interpretation 
of this which the patient herself gave during hypnosis, we have a 
wonderfully good picture of this strange phenomenon which is by no 
means so rare as one is inclined to think at first. The patient de- 
picted in numbers her most important complexes and greatest con- 
flicts and even showed an assimilation of some of the unconscious 
elements. The other two dreams reported are similar to the first with 
the exception that the patients had not been accustomed to play with 
numbers, consciously at least. They display the same mechanisms as 
the first. 

2. Experimental Dreams.—This is a short preliminary sketch of 
experiments which the author has conducted in causing dreams arti- 
ficially by hypnotic commands and studying the resultant productions. 
The results are very interesting and also important as substantiating 
many of the facts derived by Freud from observation. The method 
of experiment consists in giving to the person in hypnotic sleep, the 
command to dream something definite, from three to seven ideas 
being given as subjects to dream about. One of the clearest confir- 
mations of Freud’s views was the fact that when the command was 
to dream something grossly sexual, the resulting dream was expressed 
symbolically; in other words, there was the “ manifest content” from 
which the “latent content” must be interpreted. It is expressly 
stated that the subject of the experiment was ignorant of Freud’s 
investigations and had no suspicion of the meaning of the dreams. 
Other phenomena which could be observed were the effect of clang 
association, the dream instigators from daily life, the effect of bodily 
irritations and the action of transference. It would seem that the 
method promised much help in elucidating the problem of dreams. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die Anwendung der Psychoanalyse auf die 
Geisteswissenschaften. 


ApstTracteD BY Dr. T. S. VAN TESLAAR, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
(Vol. I, No. II) 


1. The Role of Philosophical Views and Training in the Further 
Development of the Psychoanalytical Movement. Pror. JAMES 
J. Putnam. 

2. Feeling for Nature. Dr. HANNs Sacus. 

3. The Psychology of Dramatic Construction. Lzo Kaplan, 

4. The Evolution from Pathography to Psychography. Dr. J. 
SADGER. 

5. Symbolism of Tairy Tales. HErpert SILBERER. 

6. Psychoanalytic Observations on a Journey through England. Dr. 
ALPHONSE MAEDER. 

1. The Réle of Philosophical Views and Training in the Further 
Development of the Psychoanalytical Movement.—This paper, read 
at the Third International Psychoanalytical Congress, held at Weimar, 
discusses the wider philosophical implications of psychoanalytical 
theories. , 

The current theories of psychoanalysis owe their efficiency chiefly 
to the biogenetic viewpoint which psychoanalytic practice implies. 
Putnam advocates a clearer recognition of this underlying biogenetic 
principle. Psychoanalysis would be the gainer if we should recog- 
nize, once for all, that not the external physical series of events but 
the internal processes constitute the crux of life. True, Kant has 
pointed out the helplessness of all metaphysics as a scientific dis- 
cipline; it may be that, for fundamental principles, we must content 
ourselves with conceptual artefacts and symbols, but science, too, 
makes use of similar artefacts and symbols of thought so long as 
they help the conceptual treatment of our experiential data. Of 
course, physical and psychic process may be reasonably conceived as 
but two sides of the same existence, not unlike the convex and 
concave sides of a lens, as, indeed, Fechner contended they must 
be. Whatever the view which the psychoanalyst may feel justified 
to embrace Dr. Putnam conceives that it is his duty thus to square 
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principles and practice with reference to some definite fundamental 
conception about life and the world processes about us. 

2. Feeling for Nature—A psychoanalysis of the esthetic phe- 
nomenon loosely termed feeling for nature (Naturgefiihl) on the 
basis of two widely divergent examples, Homer and Goethe, and 
therefore typical of two totally different aspects of this emotion. 

As would be expected the attitude towards nature of the ancients 
differs in many radical respects from ours. For one thing the 
Homeric Naturgefihl, for instance, is characterized by a greater 
tendency towards personification of natural objects and qualities, a 
phenomenon particularly characteristic of the animistic stage of 
thought. The origin of this mental attitude is traced by the author 
back to the very early narcisistic libido of the individual. 

The stage of thought immediately following the animistic attitude 
is brought about through a gradual change from the narcisistic libido 
to the love of objects and in this transition may be found the primor- 
dial type of repression. 

The attitude towards nature of the ancients presents the follow- 
ing salient features: all pleasurable emotions evoked by nature in its 
manifold aspects are sexualized, in the sense that all such emotions 
are linked up with and derive their particular meaning from their 
admixture with the predominating libido of the subject. The un- 
pleasurable emotions about nature, through which, of course, the 
principle of reality breaks into recognition, blend and form the 
anxiety affect. Thus a new means is established for the possible 
release of sexual tension. Of course, the tendency to personifica- 
tion rests upon a foundation typically affectivistic. On the basis of 
these considerations Sachs throws interesting side lights on the origin 
and meaning of animism. 

In contrast with the ancient attitude which concerned itself largely 
with the object of the feeling for nature, the modern attitude towards 
nature accentuates the feeling itself. The object back of it stands 
out less ominously. But the relation of this feeling to sexuality is 
none the less clear, as has been pointed out long ago by Freud him- 
self. Although we no longer personify inanimate objects and natural 
phenomena as grossly as did the ancients we still transfer our “ emo- 
tions” and “moods” over to nature. Part of our repressed sexual 
cravings fined their expression in this emotional vivification of nature. 

3. Psychology of Dramatic Construction.—The analogies between 
ordinary dreams and poetic constructions are very numerous. The 
author illustrates this and the fact that the psychic motivation of 
the two is the same by the use of a number of examples. 
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The “Prometheus Bound” epic of Aeschylos is very much like 
a dream in its psychic mechanism. The rdles of Elizabeth and Venus 
in Wagner’s “ Tannhauser” illustrate the ever prevalent dualism of 
the erotic impulse—a dualism which Kaplan traces also through the 
personal life of Wagner. 

The “Agammemnon” of Aeschylos and Ibsen’s “ Baumeister 
Solness” depict at bottom, the conflict between the polygamic tend- 
encies still active in man and the socially imposed necessity of con- 
forming to a monogramic theory of sexual ethics. 

4. The Evolution from Pathography to Psychography.—A cursive 
narration of the development of our knowledge concerning the 
psychical motivations of genius with particular reference to the 
improvements in the methods of study brought about through psycho- 
analysis. 

Previous to Freud and his school this branch of “applied” psy- 
chology was in a state bordering on confusion. Hebel’s poetic 
drama “Judith” is chosen as an example and the results obtained 
by the old method of pathography, largely worthless, are pointed 
out and contrasted with the psychoanalytic method of approach and 
its results. With the aid of the latter method we arrive at a definite 
understanding of the psychic motivations back of the drama and we 
may learn to appreciate the mental aspect of every detail in its 
construction. 

5. Symbolism of Fairy Tales—Dreams and fairy tales represent 
alike wish fulfillments. A number of dreams reported to Silberer are 
analyzed and the results compared with similar analyses of fairy 
tales and myths, the latter based on the work of Abraham and 
Riklin. The agreement between them is very striking. 

6. Psychoanalytic Observations on a Journey through England.— 
An attempt to approach racial psychology through psychoanalytic 
principles. The observations are casual. A number of English 
traits are considered but without attempt at thorough treatment. 

The author finds that the women’s suffrage movement in England 
and the “ mannish” tactics assumed by many of the English militants 
are the end results of long continued repression. The prevalence of 
dancing, sport, and hero-worship generally, also the over-valuation 
of self observable in England are narcisistic manifestations which 
furnish various collateral paths for the vicarious satisfaction of 
repressed libido. 
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Das INzEst-Motiv In DIicHTUNG UND SAGE. GRUNDZUGE EINER Psy- 
CHOLOGIE DES DICHTERISCHEN SCHAFFENS. Von Otto Rank. 
Franz Deuticke. 

This is a very complete and exhaustive psychoanalytic production 
from the pen of one of Freud’s most gifted followers. 

It is fairly well known that the so-called “nuclear complex” of 
Freud centers about the unconscious relations of the young child to its 
parents. This is frequently spoken of as the “ Cedipus complex” since 
in the time of Aschylus and Sophocles the problem was handled with 
fairly patent symbolisms in the drama of Gédipus Rex. Even at this 
time, however, the mechanisms of displacement were a part of the 
poetic construction and the unconscious poetic phantasy of this period 
of culture was a highly specialized and complex creation. 

Rank has set himself the difficult task of tracing through the 
works of modern and ancient writers, the individual roots of the 
(Edipus complex and the various ways in which poetic creation has 
utilized the motive in the gradual evolution of the social psyche away 
from the concrete towards the symbolic expression of the same. 

He first discusses typical dramatizations of the motive, such as 
(Edipus, Don Carlos and Hamlet. Schiller’s work then is taken up 
and is followed by a complete working over of the stepmother situa- 
tion, made known to psychoanalytic workers, particularly in Ricklin’s 
study on fairy tales (see PsycHoaNALyTiIc Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
translation by White, and the Myth of the Birth of the Hero; vide 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 1913, translation by Robbins 
and Jelliffe). Don Carlos and Byrons Parisina and Phaedra are 
typical dramatic illustrations utilized by Rank for his elucidation of 
this displacement. 

The struggle of father and son is taken up in a chapter of forty 
pages and is followed by a detailed analysis of this struggle as por- 
trayed by Shakespeare and by Sophocles. 

Ancient myths are next worked over; the castration symbolism 
thoroughly analyzed and its inherent connections to the incest problem 
pointed out. 

Then follow the father-daughter situations as portrayed in myth, 
fairy tale, sagas, poetry, real life and the neuroses—an extremely sug- 
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gestive and important chapter to one whose attitude towards the 
psyche is not one of naive simplicity. 

These chapters, making up 400 pages of the work, deal solely with 
the relations of the children towards the parents. A second part of 
the work deals with the relations between the children themselves. 
Here sister and brother loves and hates are thoroughly gone into, par- 
ticularly as shown in the great works of poetic creation, Grillparzer, 
Goethe, Byron, Schiller, Moses, the Greek tragedies of Sophocles, 
ZEschylus, Euripides and many more modern writers down to Ibsen. 

One cannot present within the limits of a book review the many 
illuminating suggestions that Rank has gathered and packed into this 
volume of some 700 pages. The form is perhaps too concentrated but 
the scholarship and wide reading are evidenced throughout in this 
highly instructive, stimulating and serious contribution to a knowledge 
of human mental activities. 

JELLIFFE 


OsIRIS AND THE EGypTIAN REsuRRECTION. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

In two volumes of rare attractiveness and unusual interest Mr. 
Budge has given a very complete presentation of the religion of im- 
mortality in ancient Egypt as expressed in the worship of Osiris and 
Isis, a religion distinguished by its wide extent over all Egypt and its 
firm hold upon all classes through the changing dynasties of thou- 
sands of years. 

The form of these volumes is worthy of note. Illustrations and 
original texts from the temples and tombs of the Egyptians are 
lavishly reproduced and at the same time so clearly arranged and ex- 
plained that the uninitiated reader can follow them with interest even 
without the knowledge necessary to decipher the hieroglyphics or 
interpret the pictured scenes for himself. The translation of exten- 
sive passages from the texts carries us by its literalness straight to the 
heart of the convictions and beliefs expressed in the elaborate cere- 
monials and the funerary writings, while at the same time reproduc- 
ing the majesty and beauty of these texts it reveals the upward striv- 
ing which lifts the religion above the gross and base which some of 
the details would seem to express to the philistine of modern times. 

If this faith were to be understood as imposed upon the Egyptians 
from without it would be more difficult to understand its content as 
well as to explain the dominance it had over all Egypt. But the 
author devotes a large portion of the book, and by no means the least 
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interesting, to a comprehensive, comparative study of religious beliefs 
and customs prevailing even until to-day among the tribes of Africa, 
particularly of the Sadan, proving his claim that the Egyptians, 
sprung from the same stock as their southern neighbors, have de- 
veloped this religion from the same germs and beginnings which are 
still found there in less developed forms. Understanding it then as 
an indigenous faith, altered and enlarged with the growth of the 
nation itself, it takes on a deeper psychical significance and offers 
rich material for the better understanding of the inner content of 
human life as it is coming to be known by the penetrating psycho- 
analytic study of the myths and religions of many lands or of the un- 
conscious activity of individual minds particularly as revealed in 
dreams and in the psychoses. 

The origin of the Osiris legend is veiled in uncertainty. Most 
likely Osiris was a beneficent king who gradually became deified and 
besides the virtues and beneficent acts belonging to his reign, as time 
went on he absorbed to himself the powers and attributes of all the 
other gods which the Egyptians worshipped and revered, even those 
imposed upon them later by foreign influence. It is thus an out- 
growth of ancestor worship and the fact of this indigenous origin 
and growth explains the wide and tenacious hold it had upon Egyptian 
thought and belief. It is probable that that part of the Osiris legend 
describing his death and dismemberment reproduced the actual facts 
of the death of this good king. As the facts are incorporated in the 
legend they are stated in various forms but always with the same 
general theme. Osiris is overcome by his wicked brother Set, who 
kills and dismembers him, scattering his members far and wide. 
Thereupon Isis, his sister and faithful wife, with loud lamentations, 
makes diligent search for the lost members, which with the help of 
her sister Nephthys she again joins together. Then by exercising 
her magical powers she effects union with her dead husband that she 
may conceive and bear him a son, the great Horus, who by the 
ceremony of “the opening of the mouth” and by giving to him his 
Eye which contained his soul or life, restored life to the dead Osiris, 
who thus came to live forever. 

This legend as it develops into an elaborate religious faith and 
cult is an emodiment of the fundamental human desire and cry for 
immortality, the life-power sought by Isis for the procreation of the 
son for Osiris and herself, who should avenge his father and give 
the dead father life again through the son, that Osiris should become 
the risen god, the prototype and forerunner of his devoted followers 
who should attain life after death through him and obtain besides 
prosperity, fruitfulness and life power in this world from the god 
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Osiris and his no less honored wife. Gross and materialistic was the 
conception of the Egyptians of the future world and of the life lived 
there, yet the faith embodied in this oft-repeated legend is a wonder- 
ful revelation and expression of the great fundamental instinct and 
desire. It is not strange then that this cult spread over all Egypt 
until Osiris was identified with local gods of every part and with 
those held in highest honor and reverence, nor that in time the re- 
ligion of Osiris and Isis should have spread far over the ancient 
world beyond Egypt. 

In the various presentations of the legend and in the descriptions 
of the ceremonials of worship, the funerary ceremonies and the like 
the volumes abound in details of ceremony and of belief which, even 
as does the main story itself, reveal in striking manner the workings 
of the human psyche in its earlier attempts at the sublimation of the 
sexual instinct, the craving for immortality and its attempted though 
unconscious expression. There is a rich symbolism which helps in 
the understanding of the phantasies and of the ceremonials of those 
who are mentally sick, as well as of the content of the dream. The 
Eye of Horus is plainly accepted as the symbol of the life power. 
The breathing of magic words into the mouth conveys the same life 
element. Plainly sexual in its significance is the myth of Isis and the 
sun-god Ra when she used her magic arts to obtain from him his 
secret name which contained his power. Catching some of his spittle 
she mixed it with earth and produced a deadly serpent which stung 
him. Then in his agony and extremity he revealed his name to her 
that he might obtain from her the healing which her magic could give 
Spitting was plainly a common religious act as well as a distinctly 
creative act, nor were serpents witout special significance. Again 
when in the mysteries connected with the burial ceremonies of Osiris 
we read that for seven days the figure of Osiris was laid in the 
branches of sycamore trees to signify the seven months he passed in 
the womb of his mother Nut we have a most interesting illustration 
of the symbolism employed by the unconscious in the dreams of birth 
or in still more sublimated form in the architectural form of churches 
and cathedrals. Not the least important is the honor given to the 
symbols for Osiris and Isis which came even to be regarded as 
fetishes and which the author thinks undoubtedly were originally 
representations of the os sacrum of Osiris and the uterus and vagina 
of Isis, the parts of the body most closely associated with procreation 
and the giving of life. Instances of the rich symbolism might be 
multiplied but these serve to show the value and interest the book 


1See Rank: Myth of the Birth of the Hero. Tr. by Robbins and 
Jelliffe. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 18. 
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possesses to the serious student of mental phenomena as it gives us 
the religion in all its setting of history and ceremonial with the many 
details which amplify and confirm the true meaning and significance 
of the faith. 

L. Brink (New York). 


THE Unconscious: The Fundamentals of Human Personality, 
Normal and Abnormal. By Morton Prince, M.D., L.L.D. 
New York, The Macmillan Co. 1914. Pp. 549. Price, $2.00. 


All who are familiar with Dr. Prince’s work in the realm of 
psychopathology will welcome this book. It is a concise, consecu- 
tive, and well written setting forth of the principles for which he 
has so long stood and which he has spent so many years in carefully 
elaborating. The book is done in quite his best style. 

Dr. Prince’s conception of the unconscious is quite different from 
that of the Freudians. Many of the elements which he considers in 
this book and which he calls sub-conscious, or co-conscious, the 
Freudians would call fore-conscious, while certain sets of the per- 
sonality in the way of types of disposition, which he refers to as 
distinctly neural processes, the Freudians would see as having certain 
attributes of a distinctly psychic character, aside from their purely 
neural character. In fact a considerable portion of the book is 
taken up with the consideration of fore-conscious phenomena. 

Another fundamental difference between Dr. Prince’s point of 
view and the trend of recent psychoanalytic work consists in that he 
is all the time considering the individual as if the individual were a 
definite well-defined entity and not an organic part of a larger whole, 
—the race. In other words, the genetic concept is not at all elabor- 
ated in this work, and to that extent it has a certain rigidity which 
comes of considering the individual as a clear-cut entity. 

There are indications in the book that it may be followed by 
another, in other words, that it is only the general part of a special 
exposition which is to follow and which will deal specificially with 
the problems of every-day life and of special pathology. The present 
work, then, might be considered as laying down the principles upon 
which the subsequent work is to be founded. The principles repre- 
sent what, in essence, Dr. Prince believes to be desirable matter for 
incorporation in a course in psychology in the medical school, and 
no matter how much we might differ from him in our belief as to 
just exactly what was best to teach, I think every one would be 
overjoyed if such a work as this might become a text-book in the 
medical colleges. 
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Dr. Prince is to be congratulated upon this volume as an altogether 

admirable presentation of his position, and even those of us who are 

of distinctly Freudian tendencies can find much of value and much 

to learn in these pages which come from a mind rich in the materials 

of experience. 

WHITE 


UesperR HALLUZINOSEN DER SYPHILITIKER. Von Privatdozen Dr. 
Felix Plaut. Verlag Julius Springer, Berlin. Pages 116. 
5.60 Marks. 


Mental manifestations accompanying syphilis of the nervous 
system are not at all pathognomonic, and, indeed, in making the proper 
diagnosis the somatic background is of great importance. With the 
aid of the Wassermann reaction and cytological examination our 
knowledge of the mental pictures in cerebral syphilis has become 
enriched. Plaut’s latest monograph is an excellent contribution to 
the literature of these disorders. In it he discusses hallucinations in 
paresis, tabes, and suspicious syphilitic hallucinations in senescence 
and recognizing two specific types of syphilitic hallucinations: the 
acute and the chronic. 

In the acute form the clinical picture is characterized by anxiety- 
excitement which develops acutely or sub-acutely. Athough the 
sensorium is usually clear; slight disturbances in time orientation, 
subjective feeling of unreality, and perplexity may be occasionally 
observed. As a rule delusions of persecution were present in all 
of his cases. In addition depressive ideas of self-reproach were 
noted. Active auditory hallucinations were manifest. Optic hallu- 
cinations in the sense of visual fancy was seen in one instance; in 
another case olfactory false perceptions were in evidence; and in 
another one the patient reacted to haptic hallucinations, experiencing 
electric sensations in the body. Hallucinations usually occurred at 
the height of the excitement. The underlying mood was one of 
anxiety which was labile and easily influenced by suggestion. Psy- 
chomotor unrest was not very marked except in one case, in which 
it could be easily controlled. It is interesting to note that the patients 
exhibited good insight into their condition. Duration of the illness 
varied between eighteen days and ten months. Recovery was com- 
plete and without any appreciable intellectual defect. The Wasser- 
mann reaction was positive in all cases and the cerebro-spinal fluid 
showed some pathological alterations except in one instance. Somatic 
manifestations of a neurologic background were demonstrated in all 
cases but one. 
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In the chronic type of the hallucinatory state the development of 
the disorder may be sudden. The disease picture is characterized by 
excitement and active and persistent auditory hallucinations which are 
usually of a depressive nature. In some cases haptic and taste false 
perceptions were observed. Delusions of persecution and in two 
instances grandiose ideas were demonstrated. Consciousness of one’s 
personality was not projected in delusional formation, except in a 
deaf patient hypochondriacal ideas were observed. Sensorium was 
clear and even in marked excitement attention and orientation were 
not essentially affected. Anxiety was very marked especially in the 
hallucinatory periods. At such time the patient showed suicidal in- 
clinations and aggressiveness. There were no evidences of intel- 
lectual deterioration except in one patient who was deaf and mentally 
defective prior to the onset of the disease. Striking katatonic mani- 
festations were not observed. In all these cases the Wassermann 
reaction was present in the blood and in two instances the fluid was 
free from abnormal constituents. From the somatic standpoint the 
patient showed evidences of some neurologic disorder. In two cases 
syphilis of the skin was recorded and in another case the patient had 
congenital lues. 

While it must be frankly admitted that Plaut’s monograph is of 
considerable psychiatric value, nevertheless the reviewer feels that in 
the present stage of our knoweldge of psychopathology we are not ina 
position to speak of specific type reactions of syphilitic hallucinatory 
states. Some of the cases reported under the chronic form of halluci- 
nations are not at all clear and the question of a schizophrenic reac- 
tion cannot be so easily excluded, particular reference is made to the 
two cases which presented no abnormal constituents of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid. It must be borne in mind that the symptomatology of 
the acute form strongly simulates an hallucinatory state of a toxic 
genesis, and the question of a mixed condition, alcohol and lues, 


should be thought of. 
KARPAS 


Notice.—All manuscript should be sent to Dr. William A. White, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 





